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VERGIL’S GHORGICS AND THE LAUDES GALLI. 


Vergil in composing the Georgics was indebted for technical 
information to many earlier works, both Greek and Roman, prose 
as well as poetry. His sources include Aristotle’s History of 
Animals and Theophrastus’ History of Plants, Hellenistic poems 
such as the extant Phaenomena of Aratus‘and the lost Georgica 
and Melissurgica of Nicander, and Roman treatises on farming 
by the elder Cato and by Varro, whose Res Rusticae was pub- 
lished in 37 B.C. Numerous attempts have been made to show 
his close dependence upon these and other sources, and such 
dependence cannot be denied. On the other hand, since many 
works have been lost, we are in the dark concerning the exact 
relationships; for instance, Varro used Greek sources also, and 
it is difficult to be certain that Vergil on occasion is taking 
material from Varro directly rather than from the same earlier 
author or authors who had supplied Varro with similar infor- 
mation. The important thing, as Rand points out, is not the 
tracking down of sources and the establishing of “deadly 
parallels,” but “the act of magic ... that has combined the 
discordant and the prosaic into harmonious poetry.” ? 


1Cf. the works cited by J. Perret, Virgile, Vhomme et Voeuvre (Paris, 
1952), pp. 174 f.; K. Biichner, P. Vergilius Maro, der Dichter der Rémer 
(Stuttgart, 1956), cols. 306 f. See also L. A. S. Jermyn, “ Virgil’s Agri- 
cultural Lore,” G.& R., XVIII (1949), pp. 49-69. 

*E. K. Rand, The Magical Art of Virgil (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), 
p. 196. Rand’s use of the word “ magic” for the creation of new poetry 
from earlier material is not unlike the term “ integration” favored by 
W. F. J. Knight; ef. Roman Vergil (2nd ed., London, 1944), pp. 76 ff. 
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226 GEORGE HE. DUCKWORTH. 


It was probably enthusiastic love of Italy as the mother 
country rather than pressure from Maecenas or an early “back 
to the land” policy fostered by Octavian that led Vergil to 
compose the Georgics.2 He wished to combine the learned 
material of earlier writers in an artistic creation which would 
portray the beauties and charm of Italy as well as dignify and 
ennoble the labor of the Italian farmer. Although there is some 
uncertainty about the exact technical sources from which he 
derived his information, we are in no doubt concerning his 
literary models; these are two in number, Hesiod’s Works and 
Days and Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura. 

Hesiod’s work, a mixture of myth and fable, of technical 
advice on agriculture and maxims on life in general, was the 
ancestor and prototype of all later didactic poetry, and Vergil 
therefore claims that he is singing the song of Ascra through- 
out Roman towns: cf. II, 176: 


Ascraeumque cano Romana per oppida carmen. 


As in the Hclogues he was the “ Roman Theocritus,” so now he 
becomes the “ Roman Hesiod,” but actually his indebtedness to 
Hesiod is limited to specific passages in the first book, which 
deals both with “ Works” (43-203) and with “ Days” (259-463a, 
with an introductory section on astronomy, 204-258), thus cor- 
responding loosely to the sections in Hesiod’s poem on “ Works” 
(383-617) and “ Days” (765-825). Vergil, by referring to his 
first book as “the tillage of the fields and the stars of heaven,” * 
indicates that this part of his poem is most closely related to 
Hesiod’s Works and Days. His treatmenc of the “ Days,” how- 


H. W. Prescott, The Development of Virgil’s Art (Chicago, 1927), p. 122, 
says that “the same quick association of sound and sense that led to 
the fusion of various Theocritean idyls into one eclogue, in the Georgics 
issued in the artistic blending of a vastly greater store of material into 
a whole that moved and inspired the reader as the weaker composition 
of the pastorals never could.” 

8 Cf. Prescott, op. cit., pp. 118, 133; L. P. Wilkinson, ‘‘ The Intention 
of Virgil’s Georgics,” G.d R., XIX (1950), pp. 19-28. 

* II, 1: arvorum cultus et sidera caeli; cf. I, 1: segetes, quo sidere. In 
I, 27, Octavian is described as the giver of crops and lord of the seasons 
(auctorem frugum tempestatumque potentem) ; here we have the same 
combination of “ Works ” and “ Days.” 
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ever, is based on astronomy and meteorology, whereas Hesiod 
had merely listed lucky and unlucky days. 

As a whole the Georgics bear little resemblance in form or 
substance to the Greek poem, and the motives of the two poets 
were very different: Hesiod wrote from indignation at his 
brother’s conduct and desired to recall him from greed and 
injustice, while Vergil, bitterly opposed to war and civil strife, 
praised the simplicity and peace of rural life and stressed the 
dignity of the farmer’s toil. For Hesiod toil and sorrow were 
sent by the gods to men of the Iron Age as a punishment (176-8, 
ef. 397f.) ; Vergil looks upon labor as sent by Jupiter to be a 
blessing in disguise; it sharpens men’s wits, enables them to 
develop inventive techniques, and leads them up the ladder of 
civilization (I, 121 ff.); cf. I, 145f.: 


tum variae venere artes. labor omnia vicit 
improbus et duris urgens in rebus egestas.° 


Labor is the basic theme of the Georgics as amor may be said 
to be the theme of the Eclogues (cf. Ecl., X, 69: omnia vincit 
Amor). 

When Vergil began the Georgics, the great didactic poem of 
Roman literature was the De Rerum Natura of Lucretius on the 
atomic theory and the Epicurean ideal, and Vergil was pro- 
foundly influenced in thought, language, and structure by the 
work of his predecessor. The two poets had much in common— 
love of Nature, love of ancient poetry, devotion to science and 
philosophy, dislike of the pomp and luxury of city life, and an 
abhorrence of the crimes and violence of civil war. But there 
are many striking differences as well. Vergil was less interested 
in individual happiness or contentment than in the active per- 
formance of duty and the welfare of the state; Lucretius had 
looked upon man as subordinate to the material universe, Vergil 


°S. P. Bovie, Virgil’s Georgics (Chicago, 1956), p. xiv, aptly says: 
“Like Hesiod, Virgil saw that the farming life had its pains, but Virgil 
also saw that it clearly had its gains, and he took account of both 
sides.” H. Altevogt, Labor improbus. Vergilstudie (Minster, 
1952 [= Orbis Antiquus, Heft 8]), pp. 5 ff., opposes the usual interpre- 
tation of improbus as “ persistent,” “ unremitting,” and, comparing Aen., 
VI, 276 f., looks upon labor as evil along with egestas; cf. Biichner, op. 
cit., cols, 250, 314 f. 
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viewed the hard-working farmer as duty-bound to conquer the 
forces of nature and become the master of his environment. 
Vergil’s attitude towards the gods was very different from that 
of the earlier poet; “revere the gods first of all,” he says (I, 338: 
in primis venerare deos), and he believed in immortality, stating 
that even for bees “there is no place for death” (IV, 226: nec 
morti esse locum). Vergil had studied Epicureanism, but he 
had too much piety and religious faith to accept Lucretius’ 
arguments against immortality and a Divine Providence.*® 
The four books of the Georgics are devoted to the following 
subjects: I: plowing, sowing, harvesting, and the weather; II: 
trees and vines; III: herds and flocks; IV: the care and keeping 
of bees; for this fourfold arrangement Vergil is perhaps indebted 
to the glowing praise of country life which Cicero attributes to 
the elder Cato (Cato Maior, 15, 54).7. The poem is, as Rand 
says, “‘an intensely practical work,” *® which agriculturists even 
in modern times have found of value. But there is truth in the 
statement of Seneca the Younger (Hpist., 86, 15) that Vergil 
aimed not to teach the farmer as much as to please his reader; 
that is, he was writing for a larger audience, one which he wished 
to perceive the dignity and importance of agriculture in Italy. 
The poem is far more than a technical treatise on farming; its 
scene extends from Italy to Libya and Scythia, the bounds of the 
known world (III, 339 ff.), from the earth below to the sun, 
moon, and stars (I, 204-58). Such passages on geography and 
astronomy are only a part of the broader content of the poem. 
The prologues and epilogues of the books and the many epi- 
sodes of a descriptive nature—often called “ digressions” but not 
truly so as they usually develop naturally from the context—lift 
the poem to themes of social and national interest, to even higher 
realms of religion and philosophy. Knight says of these passages 
that they are “like the choric odes of Greek tragedy, partly 
giving relief and escape, and partly showing the realities of the 


*Cf. also Rand, op. cit., pp. 255f., 322f.; A. M. Guillemin, Virgile, 
poéte, artiste et penseur (Paris, 1951), pp. 121 ff.; E. Paratore, Virgilio 
(2nd ed., Firenze, 1954), pp. 255 ff.; Bovie, op. cit., pp. xvi ff. 

7 Cf. E. de Saint-Denis, “ Une source de Virgile dans les Géorgiques,” 
R. E.L., XVI (1938), pp. 297-317; Virgile, Géorgiques (Paris, 1956), 
pp. xx f. 

5 Op. cit., p. 335. 
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wider world, in which the action is set.”® The poem is thus an 
epic of man’s relation to the world about him, “eine Symphonie 
in Worten als Bild des Kosmos,” ?° and presents a comprehensive 
picture of nature, country life, Italy, Octavian, and Roman 
destiny. 

Four passages, one in each book, are called “natural laws” ; 
these are the following: 


I, 125-46: the law of work by the order of Jupiter; 
II, 319-45: Spring, the time of awakening and growth; 
III, 242-83: Love, the great law of existence ; 
IV, 149-86: Law, the great force of society.” 


Of these four passages, Richardson says: “ Each book has implicit 
in it and contributing to the unity of the four constituents, one 
of the fundamentals of living: labor, life, love, and law... 
[Vergil’s] correlation of the four aspects of the farm, ploughing, 
planting, herding, and bee-keeping, in accordance with four 
natural impulses, work, the life-urge, love, and law, is complex 
and intellectual.”** How much more complex and intellectual 
the poem actually is becomes apparent as soon as we examine 
its content more closely in relation to its structure. 


Vergil has arranged the four books of the Georgics in units 
of two books each, I-II, on inanimate nature (fields, trees, and 
vines), and III-IV, on living creatures (herds, flocks, and bees) ; 
Servius (in Georg., III, 1) comments that III and IV are pas- 
toral, as opposed to the georgic themes of I and II, and in a 
strict sense this is true, as III and IV are not concerned with 
the tillage of the soil. In spite of the differences in the subject 


° Op. cit., p. 123. 

10 Biichner, op. cit., col. 305; cf. W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the 
Augustan Age: Virgil (3rd ed., Oxford, 1908), p. 210: “ The speculative 
idea of the Georgics is thus rather a theological than a philosophical 
idea. The ultimate fact which Virgil endeavours to set forth and justify 
is the relation of man to Nature, under a Divine dispensation.” 

This final passage is, strictly speaking, not a descriptive passage 
like the other three but a part of Vergil’s account of the life of the bees. 

*#2L. Richardson, Jr., Poetical Theory in Republican Rome (New 
Haven, 1944), pp. 152, 172. 
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matter of the two halves, there exist many similarities and con- 
trasts between I and III and between II and IV: 


III-IV 
J 


and at the same time there are certain links between I and IV 
and II and III; the arrangement thus becomes more intricate: 


Several scholars have suggested that Vergil adopicd for the 
Georgics the same method which, according to the Donatus- 
Suetonius Life (23), he used for the Aeneid, first making a 
prose outline and then writing different parts of the work as 
he saw fit;** in this way he could have composed the similar 
or contrasting passages at the same time. I consider the prose 
draft probable, as he was working with technical material drawn 
from many sources and the outline would help to explain the 
very complicated structure of the poem; whether the corre- 
sponding or contrasting passages were composed together is less 
certain. The important thing is the existence of the parallels 
and contrasts, and I shall point out the more significant of 
these.** 

Books I and III have extended prologues, in each of which 
Octavian plays a major role: in I, 24-42, he is described as a god; 
in III, 10-48, Vergil will erect in his honor a temple of song, 
an allusion to the poet’s original intention to praise Octavian 
in an historical epic. Books II and IV have short prefaces of 


18 Cf., e.g., K. Witte, Die Geschichte der rémischen Dichtung im Zeit- 
alter des Augustus. I, 2: Vergils Georgica (Erlangen, 1927), pp. 172f.; 
P. van de Woestijne, “ Notes sur la chronologie des Géorgiques de 
Virgile,” R. B. Ph., X (1931), p. 50; E, Norden, “ Orpheus und Eurydice. 
Ein nachtrigliches Gedenkblatt fiir Vergil,’ Berl. Sitzb., phil.-hist, KI. 
XXII (1934), p. 672. 

14 For a more detailed discussion, see D. L. Drew, “ The Structure of 
Vergil’s Georgics,” A.J. P., L (1929), pp. 242-54; Richardson, op. cit., 
pp. 132 ff.; Perret, op, cit., pp. 69 ff. Some parallels are forced; Drew 
seems wrong in viewing the conclusion of III as dealing with contem- 
porary history (to balance the conclusion of I); ef. Richardson, pp. 
147 f. 
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eight and seven verses respectively, that in II invoking Bacchus, 
that in IV invoking Apollo; the shorter prefaces are appropriate 
here, as each book forms the second half of a larger unit. The 
conclusions of I and III are gloomy—in I portents after Caesar’s 
death, the dangers of civil war, and the need of Octavian to save 
the Roman people; in III pestilence and death. The conclusions 
of II and IV present a happier picture—praise of country life 
in II, and in IV the regeneration of the bees (including a tribute 
to Rome in II, 534ff., and to Octavian in IV, 560ff.). The 
passage on astronomy, or “ geography of the heavens,” in I, 231- 
58, is balanced by that on geography (Libya and Scythia) in 
III, 339-83, with the references to Scythia and Libya in I, 240f., 
as a connecting link, and each passage is carefully woven into 
its context ; the description of Libya and Scythia in ITI, 339-83, 
for instance, is subtly integrated in a chiastic order with the 
preceding passages on winter (295-321) and summer (322-38). 
In II, 136-76, we have the glowing tribute to the majesty of 
Italy, and in IV, 116-46, the simple charms of Italy. 

Drew is inaccurate when he says that there are no correspon- 
dences between I and IV or II and III. Just as labor is 
stressed in I, 125-246, so in IV we have an emphasis on the 
labor durus of the beekeeper (cf. 114) and the labor of the bees 
themselves (cf. 184: labor omnibus unus) ; also, in IV, 125-46, 
an exact numerical correspondence to I, 125-46, the labors of 
the old gardener of Tarentum are described; this passage is far 
more significant for the poem as a whole than is often realized, 
as the senex symbolizes the industrious but happy life of the 
poor man who “lived the life of kings” (132: regum aequabat 
opes animis).*® Aristaeus, to whose story the second half of IV 
is devoted, is invoked in I, 14 f—an interesting link between the 


75 Op. cit., p. 254. 

*°On the significance of this passage for the Georgics as a whole, see 
E. Burck, “ Der korykische Greis in Vergils Georgica (IV 116-148) ,” 
in Navicula Chiloniensis. Studia Philologica Felici Jacoby ... oblata 
(Leiden, 1956), pp. 156-72; cf. also P. Grimal, Les jardins romains a 
la fin de la république et aux deux premiers siécles de Vempire (Paris, 
1943), pp. 412 ff., who believes that the old man of Tarentum symbolizes 
Pythagoras; see Saint-Denis, Virgile, Géorgiques, p. 114 (on IV, 130): 
Vergil, opposed to large gardens and estates, describes a modest but 
productive garden. Cf. Georg., II, 412 f.: laudato ingentia rura, exiguum 
colito, a precept which Servius derives from Cato. 
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beginning and the end of the poem. Perret sees a symbolic rela- 
tion between the conclusions of I and IV;** as Octavian, the 
wuvenis of I, 500, is to restore the Roman people, so Aristaeus, the 
wuvenis of IV, 445 (= Octavian), regenerates his swarm of bees 
(= Romans) ; each acts under divine guidance and to each divine 
honors are promised (I, 503f.; IV, 325). I shall return shortly 
to the problem of the second half of IV, but if Perret’s theory is 
accepted, the essential unity of the Georgics in its present form 
is appreciably strengthened. Another possible link between I 
and IV, this time of a numerical nature, is the fact that Maecenas 
is addressed in line 2 in both books, whereas the mention of his 
name in II and III occurs in line 41 and brings together these 
two books in the same mechanical but unobtrusive fashion. 
Vergil composed his four books of Georgics in units of two 
books each. Lucretius, to whom he was indebted in so many 
other respects, had a similar structural arrangement for the De 
Rerum Natura; three units of two books each: J-II, the nature 
and properties of the atoms; III-IV, the soul and the senses; 
V-VI, celestial and terrestrial phenomena; and it is important to 
note that Lucretius concluded each of the major sections on a 
gloomy note: II, 1131 ff., on the decay of the world; IV, 1058 ff, 
on the evils and pains of love; and VI, 1090 ff., on plague and 
death, the passage which inspired the conclusion of Georgics III. 
But Vergil’s outlook was far less pessimistic than that of his 
predecessor, and he ends each major unit on a happier note. The 
praise of country life at the end of II is also a picture of a 
new Golden Age, an age of peace;1® cf. 460: iustissima tellus, 
i. e., Justice, who lived on earth in the Golden Age, has now 
returned, and life in Italy is now the life of aureus Saturnus 
(538) ; IV has two conclusions: immortality for the bees (219- 
27) and the happy ending for Aristaeus of the regeneration of 
the bees (548-58). Vergil paints his darker pictures at the 
endings of I and III, the midpoints of each two-book unit. 
When we view the Georgics as a whole, we can see more clearly 
what he has planned with his four conclusions, in the twofold 
arrangement I-II and III-IV; the emphasis at the end of each 


17 Op. cit., pp. 84f. If we reject this symbolism, the conclusions of I 
and IV are still linked by references to the later divinity of Octavian 
(I, 503 f., IV, 562). 

18 Cf. Rand, op. cit., pp. 264 ff. 
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book is as follows: I, War; II, Peace; III, Death; IV, Resur- 
rection. This reveals the extent to which Vergil has elevated 
the Georgics from the level of a poetical treatise on farming to 
an epic with universal significance. 


This amazing unity of structure and meaning throws new 
light upon what is perhaps the most discussed problem of the 
Georgics—the second edition with a new ending to replace the 
praise of Cornelius Gallus which, we are told, originally stood 
in Book IV and was removed after the disgrace and suicide of 
Gallus in 26 B.C. The second half of Book IV, which provides 
the conclusion to the entire poem, is most unusual in that it is 
an epyllion with a story within a story in the manner of Catullus 
LXIV; just as the wedding of Peleus and Thetis encloses the 
unhappy tale of Theseus and Ariadne, so the episode of Aristaeus 
is the framework for the beautiful and tragic story of Orpheus 
and Eurydice (453-527) ; both the Aristaeus story and that of 
Orpheus reveal a framework or recessed panel construction 
similar to that of Catullus LXIV.7® The Georgics is the only 
poem of its type which ends in such an epyllion, and most 
scholars believe that the original conclusion of the poem was 
very different and contained the laudes Galli. 

Our information for the change comes from Servius who gives 
two conflicting versions: (1) in Buc. X, 1: the praise of Gallus 
extended from the middle to the end of IV (a medio usque ad 
finem) and Vergil substituted the story of Aristaeus;?° (2) in 
Georg. IV, 1: the laudes Galli stood in the passage which now 
contains the story of Orpheus. Most modern scholars have 


7° Cf. Prescott, op. cit., pp. 132 f.; Richardson, op. cit., pp. 154 f., 163; 
and especially Saint-Denis, Virgile, Géorgiques, p. xxxix. For a some- 
what different analysis of the Orpheus-Eurydice tale, see G. Norwood, 
“Vergil, Georgics IV, 453-527,” C.J., XXXVI (1940-41), pp. 354f. (a 
concentric pattern around 481-503). On the structure of Catullus LXIV, 
see C. Murley, “The Structure and Proportion of Catullus LXIV,” 
T. A. P. A., LXVIII (1937), pp. 305-17. The central portion on Ariadne 
may itself be analyzed as a series of balancing panels framing Ariadne’s 
lament (132-201) as the focal point; cf. C. W. Mendell, “ The Influence 
of the Epyllion on the Aeneid,” Yale Class. Stud., XII (1951), p. 212. 
See also Richardson, op. cit., pp. 51-65, 71 f. 

*°This version appears also in the expanded Vita of Donatus known 
as Donatus-Auctus, in almost the same words and obviously copied from 
Servius. 
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accepted one or the other of these two statements and have sup- 
ported their views by arguing that the Aristaeus story is most 
inappropriate as a conclusion to IV, or that the Orpheus myth 
is not an integral part of the story of Aristaeus. 

Those who believe that Vergil in a second edition substituted 
the Orpheus and Eurydice story for an original section praising 
Cornelius Gallus include Cartault, Rand, and Paratore.*4 Car- 
tault considers it impossible that the entire second half of Book 
IV would be devoted to Gallus, and he sees no reason for the 
Orpheus and Eurydice story except that Vergil was working on 
the underworld scenes of Aeneid VI at the time when he had 
to make the substitution; Rand and Paratore prefer, of the two 
statements of Servius, the one which he wrote with the Georgics 
before him. 

Among the many scholars who accept the tradition that the 
entire Aristaeus story is a later addition are Sellar, Letters, 
Guillemin, Saint-Denis, and Biichner.?? Sellar sees no national 
significance in the tale of Aristaeus and considers it “an un- 
doubted blot on the artistic perfection of the work.” Guillemin 
looks upon it as an early epyllion, written perhaps before the 
Eclogues, which Vergil added as a conclusion when he had to 
remove the original portion about Gallus. Biichner, however, 
arguing from parallel verses and expressions which appear in 
the Aristaeus story and in Aeneid I, dates the second half of 
Georgics IV in 26 or 25 B.C.; the passages are more meaningful 
in their context in Aeneid I, which is therefore earlier. This 
argument I am unable to accept, for of two similar passages the 
better might well be the later. 

If we accept the tradition, what did the second half of IV 
originally contain? Praise of the political activity of Cornelius 
Gallus in Egypt extending to almost 300 verses would seem most 
inappropriate at the conclusion of a poem in which Octavian 
had been honored as a ruler, as a savior of his people, and as a 
god. Such an ending seems highly unsuitable, if not impossible.”* 


7. A. Cartault, L’art de Virgile dans VEnéide (Paris, 1926), pp. 18 ff.; 
Rand, op. cit., pp. 340 ff.; Paratore, op. cit., pp. 263 ff. 

22 Sellar, op. cit., pp. 188 ff.; F. J. H. Letters, Virgil (New York, 1946), 
pp. 81 ff.; Guillemin, op. cit., pp. 177 ff.; Saint-Denis, Virgile, Géorgiques, 
pp. xxxvi ff.; Biichner, op. cit., cols. 293 ff. 

*8 Biichner, op. cit., col. 294, calls it “ Ungemisses und Licherliches.” 
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If the praise of Gallus was incidental, what other material 
appeared in the conclusion? Letters has suggested a number of 
plausible topics: the genius of Rome as revealed in her Egyptian 
conquest, the defeat and death of Cleopatra, the religions and 
monuments of ancient Egypt, and perhaps a final scene in which 
the Roman plow extended its conquests in the wake of the Roman 
sword.2* ‘These are all attractive possibilities, but why then 
would it be necessary to remove the entire second half of the 
book, rather than merely incidental references to Gallus? And 
such an ending would not be the laudes Galli mentioned by 
Servius. Biichner, rejecting a conclusion devoted to Gallus’ 
political activity, argues that the story of Aristaeus replaced a 
passage which praised Gallus not as prefect of Egypt but as 
writer of elegy. This also seems unlikely; why should Vergil 
devote one-eighth of his Georgics to a topic already treated in 
Eclogue X (and, in passing, in Eclogue V1)? 

The difficulties in Servius’ story of the second edition are thus 
so great that several scholars (Norden, Anderson, etc.) have 
rejected it completely.2> I now accept this as the correct view; 
the story may be pure invention or the result of a slip of the 
pen; the historian Ammianus Marcellinus (XVII, 4, 5) says 
that Vergil praised Gallus in the last part of the Bucolics (in 
postrema Bucolicorum parte), and if Servius had found a similar 
statement in some earlier writer, with Georgicorum wrongly 
written for Bucolicorum, he could easily have developed the 
explanation which we find in his commentary. A vague phrase 
such as postrema parte might account also for his uncertainty 
whether the passage stood in place of the Orpheus story or the 
entire Aristaeus epyllion. 

My own conviction that neither of Servius’ versions is possible 
is based in large part upon the analysis of the structure of the 
Georgics as given above. The myth of Orpheus and Eurydice 


*4 Op. cit., pp. 82 f. 

7° See W. B. Anderson, “ Gallus and the Fourth Georgic,” C.Q., XXVII 
(1933), pp. 36-45, 73; Norden, op. cit., pp. 626-31; A. Oltramare, “ Horace 
et la religion de Virgile,” R. L., XIII (1935), pp. 308 f.; Perret, op. 
cit., pp. 49ff. A. Klotz, “Die Umarbeitung von Vergils Georgica,” 
W.J.A., II (1947), pp. 140-7, rejects Servius only in part; he retains 
the Aristaeus story as belonging to the original book, but believes that 
a short passage (perhaps 60 lines) containing praise of Gallus stood at 
the end of the book and was later removed. 
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cannot be a later addition, as it is an integral part of the epyllion 
of Aristaeus; we have here the same tchnique of a story within 
a story that we find in Catullus LXIV. There the unhappy 
love story of Theseus and Ariadne balances the happy love of 
Peleus and Thetis; in Georgics IV we find the same effective 
contrast—the tragic tale of Orpheus, unsuccessful in his attempt 
to conquer death, framed by the story of Aristaeus’ victory 
over death. Orpheus as the divine singer and the teacher of 
the arts of agriculture fits most appropriately into the larger 
context of a poem devoted to nature and farming.*® 


Likewise, it is wrong to view the story of Aristaeus as a Greek 
myth which strikes a discordant note in a poem glorifying rural 
life in Italy. Aristaeus is not only a keeper of bees but also 
a protector of agriculture noted for his “ skilful tending of crops 
and cattle” (IV, 327: frugum et pecudum custodia sollers), 
and as such he is invoked in I, 14 f.2* If we accept the Aristaeus- 
Octavian symbolism mentioned above, the story of Aristaeus 
becomes a more integral part of the poem as a whole; but even 
without this, the role of Aristaeus is necessary to the basic 
structure of the Georgics. Each of the four books ends on a 
major theme in an impressive sequence: War, Peace, Death, 
Rebirth. Here again we have a complex and intellectual rela- 
tionship and one which necessarily must have been in Vergil’s 
mind from the beginning. In such a plan there was no place 
for a lengthy lawdes Galli, and we are therefore fully justified 
in rejecting the tradition of a second edition. The story of 
Aristaeus and the regeneration of the bees is a necessary part of 
the poem and must not be viewed as an addition after the death 
of Cornelius Gallus.*® 


76 Cf. M. Desport, L’incantation Virgilienne, Virgile et Orphée (Paris, 
1952), pp. 335 ff.; Paratore, op. cit., pp. 270 f. (although Paratore be- 
lieves that the Orpheus myth replaced the original praise of Gallus); 
S. P. Bovie, “The Imagery of Ascent-Descent in Vergil’s Georgics,” 
A.J. P., UXXVII (1956), pp. 355. 

27 Aristaeus, son of Apollo and Cyrene, also knew the arts of healing 
and prophecy and was able to ward off pestilence; cf. Apoll. Rh, 
Argon., II, 506 ff. 

*8 This is, of course, the exact opposite of the theory of Drew, op. cit., 
pp. 244 f.; he sees a complete lack of correspondence between the latter 
half of IV and the concluding portion of II and cites this as proof of 
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The Georgics as a poem of nature and Italy stress themes 
appearing originally in the Eclogues—the evils of war, the 
Golden Age, the praise of Octavian—and these will appear again 
in the Aeneid. The emphasis upon labor and pietas, however, 
is something new and these will become basic themes of the still 
more ambitious work which Vergil is planning as he completes 
the Georgics. In the development of the poet’s art, the Georgics 
stand between his more youthful and Alexandrian pastorals and 
the more severe and lofty style of national epic, but in content 
and significance much nearer the latter. It is in itself an epic 
dealing with all aspects of life—political and social, religious 
and philosophical—and its comprehensive nature is seen in the 
endings of the four books on the themes of War, Peace, Death, 
and Rebirth. In its magnificent correlation of structure and 
content, of science and poetry, of tradition and invention, the 
Georgics are not only a great work of literary art but, by general 
agreement, the most perfect Roman poem in existence.”® Perhaps 
it was the very perfection achieved in the Georgics which made 
Vergil despair of the unfinished Aeneid when he realized that 
he would not live to give to it the final revision which he con- 
sidered necessary. 

GrorcE E. DuckwortH. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


a second edition, when the story of Aristaeus was “grafted on to the 
mutilated body of the Georgics.” 

*°Cf. K. Biichner, Rémische Literaturgeschichte. Ihre Grundziige in 
interpretierender Darstellung (Stuttgart, 1957), p. 300: “ Die Georgica 
sind das schénste rémische grosse Dichtwerk und zugleich das erste 
klassische Gedicht der Welt.” See also F. Klingner, Rémische Geistes- 
welt (3rd ed., Miinchen, 1956), pp. 232 ff. Klingner points out that the 
Georgics has no model with which it can be compared, in the sense that 
the Eclogues can be compared with Theocritus’ Idyls, or the Aeneid 
can be compared with the Iliad and the Odyssey. This, too, is a mark 
of the greatness of Vergil’s achievement. 
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TWO BRANCHES OF THE LATE ROMAN 
SECRET SERVICE. 


During the Late Roman Empire the imperial administration 
made a constant effort to maintain its control, both at court and 
in the provinces, over a far-flung and complicated bureaucracy. 
In such a highly organized and authoritarian state, imperial 
commissioners of almost every kind could be sent out to look 
after the interests of the central government and to act as spies 
and informers. Late Roman government institutionalized its 
information services and espionage agencies to an extent un- 
known during the Principate. Modern scholarship has rightly 
called attention to the many and important functions of one of 
these agencies, the corps (schola) of the agentes in rebus, an 
organization which approximated a modern secret service or 
internal security police force.* 

However, the schola agentum in rebus was not the only insti- 
tution upon which the central government relied to perform such 
functions. The attention of a student of late Roman administra- 
tion is arrested by the activities of another agency, the corps of 
imperial secretaries or schola notariorum, which were similar to 
those of the agentes. That similarity has all but passed un- 
noticed,” even though it deserves detailed attention, since it 
further emphasizes the desire for administrative control on the 
part of the central government. In organization, functions, and 
personnel, it can be shown that the two corps were so closely 


1See Seeck, “ Agentes in Rebus,” R.-H., I (1894), cols. 776-9; 0. 
Hirschfeld, “ Die Agentes in Rebus,” Kleine Schriften (1913), pp. 624- 
45; A. E. R. Boak, The Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and 
Byzantine Empires (New York, 1924), pp. 68-74. 

? Scholars occasionally have spoken of the two corps in similar terms. 
Seeck, #.-H., I, p. 779, speaking of the agentes could say: “Das Feld 
ihrer Tatigkeit, und damit ihr Einfluss, ist ganz unbegrenzt.” Lengle, 
“Tribunus,” R.-E., VIA (1937), col. 2454, remarked on the schola 
notariorum: “(Die Verwendungsméglichkeit der tribuni et notarii) ist 
so unbeschrinkt wie die kaiserliche Gewalt selbst.” Ch. Leécrivain, 
“Notarius,” D.-S., IV, col. 106, in treating the notarii explicitly has 
compared them with the agentes: “... les empereurs leur confient en 
outre les missions les plus diverses, concurrement avec les agentes in 
rebus....” 
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related as to warrant recognition of the notari as a secret service 
agency in the same sense as the agentes in rebus. 

The agentes in rebus developed from a purely military organi- 
zation of the Principate into one which had both quasi-military 
and administrative attributes in the Late Empire. Organized, 
probably by Diocletian,? to replace the military procurement 
officers (frumentarit) used as informers under the Principate,* 
their corps was granted military privileges and immunities. The 
five ranks within their schola corresponded to those of the 
cavalry, since they were frequently used as mounted couriers.” 
They were placed by Constantine I under the supervision of the 
Master of the Officers at court, whence they were given the 
alternate appellation magistriani.® Beginning with the reign of 
Constantine I the sources attest to their many responsibilities, 
all of which were intended to insure the loyalty of the adminis- 
trative machine and its proper functioning. 

Since a detailed description of their duties must await com- 
parison with those of the notarit, it will be sufficient at this point 
to sketch briefly their character as secret service agents. Their 
suitability as spies derived from their duties as supervisors of 
the state postal system, in which capacity they were called 
curiosi." Because they were constantly travelling in the prov- 
inces, they had an excellent opportunity to observe and to report 
back to court on events and situations of interest to the govern- 
ment. As internal security police officers they could arrest 
criminals, and Libanius reports that they were the best means 
to detect and convict men guilty of treason.* The active senior 
members of the corps, as well as agentes retired from service, 
were made chiefs of staff (principes offic) and potential spies 
in the ministries of prefects and vicars.® The system of control 


*For a recent statement of this view, see W. Ensslin, “ Valerius 
(Diocletianus) ,” R.-E., VIIA (1948), col. 2455. 

‘For a thorough study of the military background of the security 
police system of the Principate, see G. Lopuszanski, “ La police romaine 
et les chrétiens,” L’Ant. Cl., XX (1951), pp. 5-46. 

*See Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften, pp. 626 f. 

*See Boak, Master of Offices, pp. 68 ff. 

"Ibid., pp. 74 ff. 

*Libanius (ed. Forster), Or. 18, 136 f. 

*See Ernst Stein, “ Untersuchungen zum Staatsrecht des Bas-Empire,” 
Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung, XLI (1920), pp. 195 ff., 218 ff.; Unter- 
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and espionage which they enforced has been described as “ un- 


bearable,” ?° yet it seems likely that in many instances they 
codperated with, rather than spied upon, the great ministers 
who could control their advancement.** Both edicts and literary 
sources attest to their corruption.** 

The agentes in rebus were not, however, merely police ag2nts 
capable of acting in a quasi-military capacity. By overempha- 
sizing their role as members of the secret service, one tends to 
overlook the fact that they were also bureaucrats. The Master of 
the Offices drew his entire office staff from the agentes, which 
should indicate that the corps, as a whole, possessed a reasonable 
degree of literacy.1* dicts applicable to the Eastern Empire 
in the later fifth and early sixth centuries indicate that agentes 
could also hold appointments simultaneously in the centrai 
clerical bureaux (sacra scrinia) of the imperial court.‘** When 
promoted as chiefs of staff over ministries in the first and second 
echelons of prefectural government away from court, they 
supervised every clerical act of administration while continuing 
to act as security police.** They could look forward to promotion, 
after their term as princeps officu, to provincial governorships 
rather than to military posts.*® 

Like the agentes in rebus, the notarii developed from a mili- 
tary organization of the Principate, were institutionalized in the 
period of reforms which ushered in the Late Empire, and, as a 
secret service agency, performed functions which were quasi- 
military and purely bureaucratic. The notarw were originally 
drawn both from the elite palace guard of the late third century 


suchungen itiber das Officium der Pratorianerprafektur seit Diokletian 
(Vienna, 1922), pp. 54ff. W. Sinnigen, The Officium of the Urban 
Prefecture during the Later Roman Empire (Papers and Monographs of 
the American Academy in Rome, XVII [Rome, 1957]), pp. 14-32. 

10 See Seeck, R.-H., I, col. 779. 

11 See Sinnigen, Officium, p. 22. 

12 Libanius, loc. cit., states, for example, that the agentes could be 
bribed to permit counterfeiting. See also Amm. Marc., XVI, 8, 3-6; 
Cod. Theod., VI, 29, 11; Nov. Val., 13, 7. 

18 See Boak, Master of Offices, pp. 100 ff. 

14 Cod. Iust., XII, 20, 5, 1; 6, 1. 

18 See Stein, “ Untersuchungen,” pp. 195 ff., 218 ff.; Sinnigen, Officium, 
pp. 14-32. 

16 Cod. Theod., VI, 27, 13; 28, 2. Symmachus (ed. Seeck), III, 87. 
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(protectores) and from tribuni in attendance at the imperial 
headquarters (praetorium). There they were employed as clerical 
personnel in the military chancellery.*’ Because of their clerical 
duties, they were familiar with the policies initiated by the 
emperor and his chief ministers and, hence, were excellent 
potential agents to see that those policies were carried out in the 
various branches of government. 

It seems probable that Constantine I increased their import- 
ance in the central ministries by detaching them from the juris- 
diction of the praetorian prefect and by organizing them in a 
permanent schola of their own.*® After the reform of Constan- 
tine, the schola notariorum was directly responsible to the Em- 
peror himself and was under the immediate supervision of a 
senior secretary (primicerius).1® The internal organization of 
the corps, like that of the agentes in rebus, was the responsibility 
of the Master of the Offices, who kept their rolls (matricula), 
regulated their advancement, and saw to it that they received 
the proper honors and exemptions upon retirement.” 


While the activities of the agentes in rebus as spies, special 
agents, and informers grew out of their responsibilities as curiost 
in the postal system, those of the notarw derived from their inti- 
mate acquaintance with decisions made in the consistory and 
with the office-holders in both the civil and military branches 
of the government. The primicerius of the corps of secretaries 
kept the notitia dignitatum, the official list of all the administra- 
tors, and it was natural that his subordinates should have had 


17See O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, II 
(Stuttgart, 1921), pp. 93f. E. Stein, Geschichte des spdtrémischen 
Reiches, I (Vienna, 1928), p. 56. Lengle, R.-H., VI A, col. 2447. E.-Ch. 
Babut, “ Recherches sur la garde impérial et les corps d’officiers de 
Yarmée romaine,” Rev. Hist., CXVI (1914), pp. 225-93. 

*® Babut, op. cit., p. 258, thought that Constantius II organized their 
schola. Notarii are mentioned in the sources before Constantius, and 
although there is no absolute proof that they were then members of 
the schola notariorum in its later sense, Constantine is a more likely 
candidate for the foundation of the organization, since formation of the 
schola involved administrative changes within the praetorian prefecture. 
See E. Stein, Officiwm, p. 45. 

Not. dign. or., 18; occ., 16 (ed. Seeck). See also W. Ensslin, 
“Primicerius,” R.-Z., Supp. VIII (1956), cols. 617-19. 

*° Cod. Iust., XII, 7, 2. See Boak, Master of Offices, p. 65. 
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detailed knowledge of bureaucratic careers and responsibilities 
throughout the empire.** 

Although the original purposes for which the two corps were 
founded differed, their activities inevitably tended to converge. 
As will be seen shortly, the notarw had the quasi-military re- 
sponsibilities of an internal police force. Like the agentes, they 
were also called upon to perform important executive and clerical 
functions. The primicerius notariorum drew his clerks from 
his schola, and notarw could simultaneously hold positions in 
the sacra scrinia.*? The subsequent development of the corps 
down to the sixth century illustrates the continued importance of 
their administrative responsibilities at court.?* A select number 
of notarw specialized in referring legal petitions to the emperor 
and in transmitting unwritten imperial orders to provincial 
judges. These specialists, known as referendaru, first appear in 
the sources at the time of the Emperor Julian.** They achieved 
special prominence in the fifth and sixth centuries.*° In Ostro- 
gothic Italy the referendarw and the Quaestor of the Sacred 
Palace eventually exercised the functions formerly performed 
by the schola notariorum as a whole, and the corps was in decay 
at the time of Cassiodorus.**® In the East the referendaru com- 
peted for confidential missions at least from the middle of the 
fifth century with an even newer and fast-rising class of notaru 
known as a secretis.*7 By the end of the sixth century the a 


81 Not. dign. or., 18; occ., 16. See A. Piganiol, L’empire chrétien 
(Paris, 1947), p. 314. 

92 Not. dign. or., 18: (primicerius notariorum) officitum autem non 
habet sed adiutorem de schola notariorum. occ., 16: officium autem non 
habet sed adiutores. Cod. Iust., I, 23, 7, 2; XII, 20, 5, 1; 33, 5, 4. 

28See in general J. B. Bury, “ Magistri Scriniorum dvrvypapys and 
pedepevddpin,” H.S8.C.P., XXI (1910), pp. 23-29. E. Stein, Histoire du 
Bas-Empire, II (Paris, 1949), pp. 736-9. For the use of notarii at a 
barbarian court, see R. Heuberger, “ Vandalische Reichskanzlei und 
Konigsurkunden im Vergleich mit verwandten Einrichtungen und Er- 
scheinungen,” Mitteilungen des 6sterreichischen Instituts fiir Geschichts- 
forschung, XI (1929), pp. 76-113. 

34 Chron. pasch., sub 363 a. d. 

25K. Stein, Histoire, pp. 736-9. 

26 Cassiod., Var., VI, 16-17; I, 4, 10: Pater enim candidati sub 
Valentiniano principe gessit tribunt et notarii laudabiliter dignitatem: 
honor qui tunc dabatur egregiis.. .. See Stein, Histoire, II, p. 256; 
Ensslin, Theoderich der Grosse (Munich, 1947), pp. 168 ff. 

87 First mention of secretarii (a secretis) is found at the Council of 
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secretis had all but replaced the referendarit as the most im- 
portant class of notarii, and in Byzantine times the senior a 
secretis (proto a secretis) took over the position formerly occu- 
pied by the primicerius notariorum as head of the corps of 
imperial secretaries.”® 


It has been maintained occasionally that because the notarii 
could act as military or police agents, they must be regarded 
even after Constantine as active officers of the protectores do- 
mestict detached for service in the schola notariorum as part 
of their military career.2® The view that they were actually 
officials with fictitious military rank seems closer to the truth.*° 
The terminology of late Roman civil bureaucracy was, in general, 
rooted in a military past, and it should not be surprising that 
notarit having the rank of protectores, domestici, or tribunt 
within the schola even in the fourth century, should have had 
no prior military training or any real connection with the pro- 
tectores domestici, as they had had in the period before the 
reforms of Constantine.*! We know very little about the careers 
of notarii before they entered the schola, but it would seem that 
they were recruited from the civil elements of the population. 
In no case do we know of a notarius who had military experience 
before entering the corps, and the further careers of those who 
left it seem all to have been exclusively civil.** Ammianus often 


Chaleedon in 451. See Ed. Schwartz, Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum, 
II, 6, 149, and in general E. Stein, Histoire, II, pp. 737-9, and Officium, 
pp. 46 ff. 

*8 Stein, Officium, pp. 50 f. 

*°See Babut, Rev. Hist., CXVI, p. 259. 

3°See Ernst Stein’s comments on Babut’s article in Byzantinisch- 
Neugriechische Jahrbiicher, I (1920), p. 179. 

*t See Lopuszanski, L’Ant. Cl., XX, pp. 45f. for a recent statement 
concerning military terminology in the civil bureaucracy. 

°2 E. Demougeot, De Vunité & la division de Vempire romain (Paris, 
1951), p. 131, with note 72, follows Babut in emphasizing the alleged 
military nature of the schola notariorum. In so doing, on the basis of 
C.I.L., VI, 1730, Demougeot makes Stilico tribunus et notarius in 384. 
The inscription does, in fact, show that Stilico was a tribunus praetori- 
anus, which could mean that he was a member of the schola notariorum, 
See C.I.L., VI, 1761 = Dessau, 1285. However, in Stilico’s case it 
means that he was tribunus (comes) sacri stabuli. See Seeck, “ Comi- 
tes,’ R.-#., IV (1901), cols. 677f. Similarly, on the basis of Greg. 
Tour., Hist, Fr., II, 8, Babut, Rev. Hist., CXVI, p. 261 makes Aetius, 
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emphasizes their generally administrative rather than quasi- 
military responsibilities by calling them simply notarw without 
giving their customary military title within the schola,* and 
this is reflected by Greek sources which refer to them as hypo- 
grapheis or tachygraphoi.** Furthermore, Libanius states that a 
knowledge of shorthand was necessary for entrance into the 
corps.*° 


In the fourth century such men as the sons of fullers and 
bath attendants could hope for admission,*® while at the same 
time the offspring of important senatorial families were ad- 
mitted in increasing numbers, sometimes when they were little 
more than children.*’ We know of one primicerius notariorum 
in the fifth century who was of barbarian descent.** On the 
whole, the corps presents a composite picture of able and literate 
men from many walks of life, some of whom must have been 
recruited because of their potential capacities for dealing with 
difficult and delicate situations. We shall see later that some, or 
perhaps many, notari had prior training in the agentes in rebus. 
If anything, the corps of notari had much greater prestige than 
the schola agentum in rebus. Three senior secretaries are known 
to have aimed unsuccessfully for the throne in the late fourth 
and early fifth centuries.*® One former notarius, Petronius 


general and king-maker of the fifth century, a secretary in his youth, 
since this source states that he was a puero praetorianus. This means 
only that he had served in the officium of the praetorian prefect. See 
Seeck, “ Aetius,” R.-H., I (1894), col. 701. 

338 Amm., XIV, 5, 6; 9, 3; 11, 23; XV, 3, 4; XVII, 9, 7; XXII, 11, 1; 
XXVIII, 1, 12; XXIX, 2, 5. 

34 Zosimus, III, 22; V, 44. Socrates, VII, 23. Sozomenus, II, 26. 

85 Libanius, Or. 42, 25. 

8° Or, 42, 24. 

®7See Seeck, Geschichte, II, pp. 93f. Although this is not intended 
to be a prosopographical study, a few examples may be cited to show 
how young aristocrats, or youths with claims to gentility, penetrated 
the corps. The following served among the notarii: Procopius, a relative 
of Julian Augustus, Amm., XXVI, 6, 1; Bassianus praeclaro genere 
natus, Amm., XXIX, 2, 5; Claudian the poet, C.J.Z., VI, 1710; the 
young aristocrat Rufius Praetextatus Postumianus, C.I.L., VI, 1761 = 
Dessau, 1285; members of the circle of Sidonius Apollinaris. In general, 
see Sundwall, Westrémische Studien (Berlin, 1915), pp. 33 f. 

38 See Sundwall, Studien, p. 90 (No. 242, Johannes). 

8° The notarit Jovian, Procopius, and Johannes. 
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Maximus, actually became emperor in the fifth.*° No case is 
known of agentes who had such aspirations. 

So much for the organization of the two scholae, whose func- 
tions bore many similarities. Each corps had a reputation for 
ferreting out information of interest to the government. In 355 
an agens in rebus, Gaudentius, reported alleged treasonable 
statements of the governor of Pannonia Secunda to the chief of 
staff of the praetorian prefecture. This latter official, Rufinus, 
was himself a retired agens in rebus and trained informer, and 
he travelled post haste to the imperial court to bring the charges 
personally before the emperor Constantius II.*t An innocent 
remark of slaves during a dinner party in Spain at about the 
same time was similarly reported as treason by an agens in rebus 
to the Emperor.*? The reputation for slander and intrigue 
attributed to the corps of agentes was so great that the Emperor 
Julian discharged almost the entire schola.** When two ez 
agentibus approached him with the request that they be rein- 
stated on condition that they revealed the whereabouts of an 
enemy, he refused to listen to them.** During the urban pre- 
fecture of Symmachus in 384-85 an agens falsely accused two 
senators of fomenting unrest near Rome.*® 

The notari were used in much the same manner. The same 
Gaudentius who discovered treason among the Pannonian 
bureaucrats in 355 later appeared in the capacity of notarius in 
Gaul, where he had been sent by Constantius to spy on Julian.*® 
Notaru were present at the trials of men accused of high treason 
by Gallus Caesar and reported back to him on the cross examin- 
ation.*? The notarius Paul, who was later nicknamed “The 
Chain” because of his relentless espionage, was an informer 
against the friends of Gallus Caesar himself, after the latter’s 
execution.*® Paul also informed Constantius of alleged plots 
being hatched by the adherents of the general Silvanus, whose 
downfall had been engineered by an agens in rebus.*® Under 
Valentinian I a notarius was ordered to investigate affairs in 
Africa following the complaints of provincials regarding the 


*°C.1.L., VI, 1749 = Dessau, 809. “5 Sym., X, 49. 

“1 Amm., XV, 3, 7 ff. ‘6 Amm., XVII, 9, 7. 
‘? Amm., XVI, 8, 9. 47 Amm., XIV, 9, 3. 
“8 Libanius, Or. 18, 48 ff. *8 Amm., XV, 3, 3-4. 


“* Amm., XXII, 7, 5. Amm., XV, 6, 1. 
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nefarious activities of Count Romanus.®° A notarius was asso- 
ciated with the vicarius urbis Romae, Maximinus, during the 
investigation of treason and sorcery in urban Roman senatorial 
ranks in 370.° As late as the sixth century, a referendarwus, one 
Cyprianus, appears in the sources as an informer to Theodoric 
of alleged treason involving leading Roman senators, including 
Boethius.*? 

As already indicated, while not soldiers in a strict sense, 
members of both corps were occasionally associated with the 
military in supervisory capacities. An edict of the middle of 
the fourth century permitted agentes in rebus to use supple- 
mentary horses along the state postal system, since they were 
“customarily dispatched for the purpose of moving the troops.” ®8 
One Apodemius, an agens in rebus, supervised the arrest of 
Gallus Caesar by appearing at the side of Count Barbatio, who 
was commanding a contingent of troops loyal to Constantius.* 
An edict of 395 indicates that agentes in rebus had accompanied 
the Emperor Theodosius on campaign and grants advances in 
rank to agentes who would accompany future armies in the 
field.®> Another edict applicable to senior or retired members of 
the corps suggests that in exercising their quasi-military duties, 
they were occasionally in situations threatening life and limb.*® 

The sources show that, with few exceptions, the relationship of 
notaru to the military was similar to that of the agentes in 
rebus; that is to say, notarw do not appear primarily as com- 
manders in the field or as fighting men, but rather as messengers 
to, or as supervisors over, the military. A comparison with 
Soviet political commissars is tempting. Constantius sent a 
notarvus to Gaul to order the transfer of Julian’s auxiliaries to 
the eastern front. It was intended that the actual responsibility 
of leading the troops to the east would fall on two military 
commanders, Lupicinus, magister armorum, and Sintula, éri- 
bunus stabuli..7 The same Gaudentius who, as a notarius, spied 
on Julian in Gaul was later sent by Constantius to Africa to 
prevent the province from falling into Julian’s hands. Gauden- 
tius seems to have been charged only with transmitting imperial 


5° Amm., XXVIII, 6, 12. 54 Amm., XIV, 11, 19. 
51 Amm., XXVIII, 1, 12. 55 Cod. Theod., VI, 27, 7. 
52 Anon. Vales., 85. 58 Cod. Iust., XII, 21, 6. 


58 Cod. Theod., VIII, 5, 7. 57 Amm., XX, 4, 2-3. 
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orders to the local military establishment and with supervising 
the collection of troops by the African military, headed by Count 
Cretio.°* Several similar instances occurred under the reign of 
Valentinian I. A notarius was dispatched, together with a 
protector domesticus and scutarius, to lead the defense of Africa 
against the usurper Procopius.°*® When the Rhine frontier was 
threatened, Valentinian sent a notarius to order the local dux 
to construct fortifications. The notarius supervised the work and 
was the sole survivor of a barbarian attack in the area.°° When 
the Pannonian frontier was threatened with barbarian invasion, 
a notarius was ordered to investigate the situation.** 

Only in a few instances may a case be made for attributing 
purely martial qualities to notarii. Julian’s relative, the secre- 
tary Procopius, was entrusted with the command of 30,000 
troops on the Roman side of the Tigris in 363, but in this case 
Ammianus is careful to note that Procopius was associated with 
a military commander in the enterprise, Count Sebastianus, and 
that Procopius’ command was not held independently of the 
count.*? Only once does a notarius appear as a combat officer. 
During the siege of a Mesopotamian town during Julian’s cam- 
paign, the primicerius notariorum, Jovian, was one of the first 
men to lead the attack.®* As late as the sixth century notaru 
could have military, as well as political and administrative re- 
sponsibilities. A papyrus of 566 reveals a referendarius who was 
simultaneously dux et Augustalis of the Thebaid in Egypt. 
Granted the uncertain state of this frontier area, such a military 
command cannot have been purely titular. 

Parallel functions performed by the agentes in rebus and 
notarit are especially noteworthy when law enforcement de- 
manded the participation of government agents of more than 
usual power, especially when prominent criminals were arrested. 
As already noted, an agens in rebus, Apodemius, was one of two 
officials who arrested Gallus Caesar in Noricum upon the latter’s 


5° Amm., XXI, 7, 2. 

5° Amm., XXVI, 5, 14. 

* Amm., XXVIII, 2, 5-9. 

Amm., XXX, 3, 2. 

*? Amm., XXIII, 3, 5. 

** Amm., XXIV, 4, 23. See also Zosimus, ITI, 22. 

*P. Cairo Cat. 1, no. 67.002, col. 2, lines 1 and 22. See Stein, 
Histoire, II, p. 738, n. 1. 
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fall from power.® At Gallus’ formal trial for treason, this same 
Apodemius together with a notarius was present to observe the 
proceedings.°® Apodemius was later commissioned to arrest 
General Silvanus in Gaul.®*? Symmachus reports that an agens 
had been commissioned to track down one Valerian, who had 
eluded the jurisdiction of the courts where he had to answer a 
civil suit.°° In another report to the Emperor he indicates that 
the Master of the Offices had sent an agens to Rome to take into 
custody a man who claimed to be a strator and who had run 
afoul of the law.®® A curiosus urbis of Constantinople, almost 
certainly a retired agens and chief of staff in the urban pre- 
fecture, enforced the sentence of exile passed on St. John Chry- 
sostom in 404 and escorted the patriarch out of the eastern 
capital.”° In the middle of the fifth century, one Marcianus, 
called agens in rebus in an edict, but more probably an ex agente 
and chief of staff in the urban prefecture at Rome, was ordered 
to enforce the return to an illustrious family of urban properties 
seized by another senator.” 

Notaru were empowered directly by imperial commission to 
act in the same manner. Constantius sent Paul the Chain to 
Britain to arrest the accomplices of the revolutionary Magnen- 
tius.7? This notarius acted in as ruthless a manner as any agens 
in rebus and, in spite of the protests of the local governor, made 
wholesale and indiscriminate arrests. Julian commissioned a 
notarius to arrest Vadomarius, King of the Alamanni, if he 
appeared on the left bank of the Rhine.** Chrysostom, escorted 
into exile by a retired agens in rebus, was returned to grace in 
the eastern capital in the company of an imperial secretary.” 

Members of both corps could be used as ambassadors, in which 
capacity they were given responsibilities which had often been 
entrusted to the military in the Principate. A fragment of 


65 Amm., XIV, 11, 19. 

66 Amm., XIV, 11, 23. 

*7 Amm., XV, 5, 8. 

68 Sym., X, 31. 

6° Sym., X, 38. 

7° John Chrysostom, Hp. ad Inn., Migne, P.G., LII, p. 532. 
7 Nov. Val., 8, 1. 

72 Amm., XIV, 5, 4-8. 

73 Amm., XXI, 4, 2-6. 

% Migne, P.G., LII, p. 532. 
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Olympiodorus reveals that a certain magistrianus, Euplutios, 
was sent by the Emperor Honorius as an ambassador to the 
Visigothic King Vallia to conclude a treaty of peace and to 
bring back to the imperial court Galla Placidia, the widow of 
Athaulf, and the sister of the emperor.’® In 530 the agens in 
rebus Julian was commissioned by Justinian to conclude a 
commercial treaty with Abyssinia and the Yemen.”* This same 
agent later appears in the capacity of notarius and as one of 
the ambassadors to treat for peace with Chosroes, King of 
Persia, in 540.77 In 358 one Spectatus, tribunus et notarius, was 
one of the ambassadors sent by Constantius to treat with Sapor,”® 
and under Honorius an ex primicerio notariorum was envoy to 
Alaric.”® 

In enforcing governmental regulations regarding the church, 
both corps acted in almost identical capacities. At the time 
of the persecution of Egyptian orthodoxy during the patriarchy 
of Athanasius, the church swore loyalty to Constantius, calling 
upon the prefect of the province and the curiosi to bear witness, 
a sure indication that agentes in rebus were active persecutors.*° 
Ambrose accused agentes of interfering in ecclesiastical juris- 
diction involving widows * and cited their corps as one of 
several that might take his basilica away from him.®* An edict 
of 407 specifically ordered agentes in rebus to aid ecclesiastical 
authorities in preventing gatherings of Donatists and Mani- 
chaeans in Africa.** Agentes in rebus were messengers between 
the imperial court and church officials, and they were in attend- 
ance at the great church councils and synods where they read 
imperial pronouncements.** 

These duties find specific parallels in the case of the notarw. 
During the Athanasian persecution, not only agentes in rebus, 


78 Prag. Olymp., I, 31. 

7° Procopius, De bello Persico, I, 20, 9. See Stein, Histoire, II, pp. 
298 f. 

77 Procop., De bell. Pers., II, 7, 15. 

786 Amm., XVII, 5, 15. 

7° Zosimus, V, 40. 

8° Athanasius, Hist, Arian. ad Mon., Migne, P.G., XXV, p. 793. 

$1 Ambrose, De officiis minist., II, 29, 150, Migne, P. LZ., XVI, p. 152. 

82 Ambrose, Ep., XX, 7, Migne, P. L., XVI, p. 1038. 

88 Const. Sirm., 12, 5. 

®* Schwartz, Acta Conc., V, 56, 19; 64, 53; 67, 12. 
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but notarii were law enforcement agents.*° Notarii appeared as 
official messengers from court to bishops, and they also were 
empowered to settle disputes over episcopal sees.°® From the 
middle of the fourth century notarii were involved in stamping 
out the Donatist heresy in Africa, and in the early fifth century, 
one of them, Flavius Marcellinus, was ordered by imperial re- 
script to preside at the Council of Carthage, which was called in 
411 to cope with the problem.’? Notaru appeared side by side 
with agentes in rebus at the Council of Chalcedon and informed 
the prelates of imperial mandates.** 

Even the miscellaneous functions performed by the two corps 
in addition to their main duties were similar. Members of both 
organizations could control commerce. Agentes in rebus func- 
tioning as curiosi litorum were empowered by edict to regulate 
maritime commerce at ports.®® At the beginning of the sixth 
century an agens in rebus was permanently stationed at Clysma, 
near Suez, the only Roman port where Abyssinian ships were 
authorized to anchor. He was further charged with leading a 
yearly commercial fleet to the Abyssinian port of Adulis.* 
Ammianus tells us that a notarius was placed in charge of the 
port of Boulogne in order to prevent ships from leaving for 
Britain, since Julian did not want news of his recent elevation 
as emperor to be made known on the island.** Symmachus 
writes that notarw were entrusted with the responsibility of 
seeing that urban Roman supplies were shipped on time from 
Africa to Portus.®* An inscription shows that agentes in rebus 
could be made responsible for the upkeep of public buildings, 
while a similar, if not absolutely identical function is performed 
by a notarius who investigated the faulty construction of a bridge 
at Rome during the prefecture of Symmachus.** 

It seems clear that the functions of the two scholae were alike 


86 Migne, P.G., XXV, pp. 752, 793. 

86 Ambrose, Hp., XX, 22; XXI, 1; Collectio Avellana (Corpus script, 
ecel. Latin., XXXV), Ep., 14, 15, 16. 

87 Cod. Theod., XVI, 5, 55. 

88 Schwartz, Acta Cone., II, 6, 149. 

8° Cod. Theod., VI, 29, 11; Nov. Val., 13, 7. 

°° Petr. Diac., Lib. de locis sanctis (Corpus script. eccl. Latin., 
XXXIX), p. 116. See Stein, Histoire, II, p. 102. 
Amm., XX, 9, 9. 
*? Sym., X, 18. ** Sym., X, 26. 
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and that the central government saw in both of them agencies 
which could play a significant role in the centralization of 
government. Their relationship appears even more intimate if 
we examine the personnel and direction of the two corps and 
call attention to the instances in which members of both worked 
together on the same missions. Of more than eighty notarw 
known by name, the previous careers of only five can be traced. 
In four out of the five cases, notarii had been recruited from the 
schola agentum in rebus, while in the remaining one, the career 
of a fledgling senator is indicated.®* Even in the face of ad- 
mittedly scanty evidence, it would be tempting to imagine that 
many notarw had prior training among the agentes, since this 
would be an additional and convenient explanation for the 
closely related functions which they performed. 

The possibly close relationship between the two corps from 
the point of view of personnel recruitment may be emphasized 
by examining the four known cases in which agentes were pro- 
moted directly into the schola notariorum. The Gaudentius who, 
as agens in rebus, reported the “treason” of the Pannonian 
governor in 355, was the same Gaudentius who, as a notarwus, 
was sent to spy on Julian in Gaul in 356 and who mobilized the 
defense of Africa in 361.°° Julian himself referred to Gau- 
dentius’ activities both as agens and as notarius, and it is inter- 
esting to note that both times the emperor called him simply a 
“false accuser,” and thus recognized no real difference in the 
duties he performed, even though his official position had 
changed.**? The career of a pagan African, Flavius Arpagius, 
dated by an inscription around the year 400, is also enlighten- 
ing.°* Arpagius began as a simple agens with the rank of vir 
clarissimus, rose to become chief of staff (adiutor) with the rank 
of spectabilis in the ministry of the Master of the Offices, and 
then moved into the schola notariorum as a tribunus. 

Two similar cases are known as late as the sixth century. One 
Eulogius, a vir clarissimus and agens in rebus, was used by the 


*°Rufius Praetextatus Postumianus (C.1.L., VI, 1761 = Dessau, 
1285) was quaestor candidatus and praetor urbanus before becoming 
tribunus et notarius. 

*° See above, p. 245. 

* Julian, Ep. ad Athen., 273c, 282c. 

*0O.1.L., VIII, 989. 
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court at Constantinople in 519 as a messenger bearing letters 
to church officials in Italy. In the following year this same 
Eulogius returned to Italy in an identical capacity, but in the 
meantime he had been promoted to the rank of spectabilis as a 
tribunus et notarws.®® Julian, the agens in rebus stationed near 
Suez to supervise Red Sea trade in 530, appears as an a secretis 
ten years later in the capacity of ambassador to Chosroes.’° 

A connection may also be suggested between the schola 
notartorum and the post of Master of the Offices.1% It has 
already been noted that this latter minister not only supervised 
the activities of the agentes in rebus and used them as clerks in 
his ministry, but that he also kept the rolls of the notarw. In 
so doing, he must have been famiilar with the careers and capa- 
bilities of members of both corps. Babut has already noted the 
frequency with which former notarw became Masters of the 
Offices.1°? A survey of the evidence pertaining to some eighty 
notaru indicates that twenty-three are known to have been pro- 
moted into a range of higher civil posts. Of these twenty-three, 
eight held the position of Master of the Offices, in seven cases 
immediately upon leaving the schola notariorum.’** The master- 


ship is more frequently occupied than any other single ministry. 
It is known that there was no definitely established cursus 
honorum necessarily preceding the holding of the Mastership of 
the Offices, and that Masters could be chosen from among a wide 
range of civil functionaries.1°* Nevertheless, it would seem that 
an enterprising notarius had an excellent prospect of advancing 


°° Coll. Avell., Hp, 188, 218; 199, 200, 201. 

100 Procop., De bell. Pers., II, 7, 15; Stein, Histoire, II, p. 488, n. 1. 

101 Ernst Stein, Geschichte, I p. 172, suggested such a connection. 
According to Stein, the ranking praetorian tribunus who, in the latter 
part of the third century, was in charge of the clerical personnel at 
imperial headquarters, was promoted to ministerial rank by Constantine 
with the title of Master of the Offices. The former status of this minister 
is indicated under Constantine by the appellation tribunus et magister 
officiorum. 

102 Babut, Rev. Hist., CXVI, p. 258, n. 2. 

208 The following notarii are known to have later become magistri 
officiorum in the fourth century: Decentius, Palladius, Sophronius, 
Syagrius (probably), Pentadius, Felix: fifth century: Johannes; sixth 
century: Cyprian. For details, see R.-H., Sundwall, Studien, and Boak, 
Master of Offices, pp. 148-51. 

104 Boak, Master of Offices, p. 106. 
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to this post which, with its control over many branches of the 
central government, especially over the agentes in rebus, has 
been described by Boak as “the head of the imperial intelligence 
office.”” 

It should not be surprising to find that members of the two 
scholae, so closely related in direction and personnel, worked 
together on important missions. An agens and a notarius, to- 
gether with a Grand Chamberlain, witnessed the execution of 
Gallus Caesar.1°° Two agentes in rebus helped a notarius in 
a complicated plot designed to embarrass Symmachus during 
the latter’s urban prefecture.*°’ 

Even more instructive are the instances in which men simul- 
taneously held appointments in the two corps. Ernst Stein 
regarded such cumulation of offices as a frequent occurrence, 
and this would indicate that the central government regarded 
both scholae as parts of the secret service.1°° The cumulation of 
offices is first to be noted at the Council of Chalcedon. There, 
two agents of the court, Veronicianus and Constantinus, in at- 
tendance at the meetings, are described several times indiffer- 
ently in the acta as being secretarit (a secretis) and agentes in 
rebus with the epithet kathosiomenoi (devotissimi), the common 
predication for officials especially close to the central govern- 
ment.'°? An edict of 524, which in general forbids the simul- 
taneous holding of two or more appointments, grants the a 
secretis special permission to cumulate positions among the 
agentes in rebus and in the sacra scrinia.1'° 

The relations of the agentes to the notarw were especially close 
in the sacra scrinia of the Eastern Empire beginning in the last 
half of the fifth century. There were three such scrinia at the 
imperial court: the Ministry of Requests (scriniwum memoriae), 
of Correspondence (epistularum), and of Petitions (libellorum), 
each supervised by a magister who, in turn, was responsible in 
matters of organization and administration to the Master of the 


15 Ibid., p. 73. 

106 Amm., XIV, 11, 23. 

207 Sym., X, 23. 

7°8 Stein, Officium, p. 47. 

2° Schwartz, Acta Conc., II, 6, 149. See Stein, Histoire, II, p. 737, 

110 Cod, Iust., XII, 33, 5, 4. 
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Offices.14* An edict issued shortly before 470 permitted agentes 
im rebus to hold appointments simultaneously in these scrinia 
and assumed that the first and third-ranking men of the corps 
of secretaries, the primicerius and tertiocertus, would cumulate 
positions as magistri scriniorum in directing the work of the 
bureaux."'* This must mean that agentes in rebus, as scriniarii, 
worked under the supervision of high-ranking notarii. Other 
edicts show that lower-ranking notarii cumulated positions in 
the scrinia and accordingly must have worked side by side with 
agentes in rebus authorized to do the same.*** 

Granted that the functions of the two corps were almost 
identical, it may be asked whether the notarii were any more 
effective as agents of the central government or as an internal 
security police force than the agentes in rebus. The evidence 
shows conclusively that both corps were often involved with the 
intrigue and corruption which cursed the government of the 
Late Empire.’** If senatorial letters of recommendation are any 
indication, the notari were equally liable to the temptations of 
accepting patronage from aristocrats.1‘> The effectiveness of 
their corps was undoubtedly weakened when the young sons of 
aristocratic houses in the West entered in large numbers, and 
when the vested interests of the aristocracy attracted the loyalty 
of its membership. 

Thus the evidence indicates that the schola notariorum de- 
serves to be recognized as an institution every bit as important 
to administrative centralization in the Late Empire as the schola 
agentum in rebus. Because they were so alike in functions, per- 
sonnel, and direction, they apparently formed two interrelated 
branches of a system which deserves to be called the Late Roman 
imperial secret service. 
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111 Boak, Master of Offices, pp. 82 ff. 
118 Cod. Iust., XII, 20, 5, 1. 

118 Cod, Iust., IV, 59, 1; I, 23, 7, 2. 
114 See Cod, Theod., I, 3, 1. 

115 Sym., V, 39. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF PLUTARCH, 
DE MALIGNITATE HERODOTI. 


The principal intention of the following remarks is to explain 
and justify some of the readings that have been adopted in the 
text of the De Malignitate which will appear in the Loeb Classi- 
eal Library (Plutarch, Moralia XI). No text of this essay has 
been published since the Teubner edition of Bernardakis in 1893. 
This is an unsatisfactory edition, since its report of the manu- 
script readings is neither accurate nor complete, and it leaves 
many problems unsolved. My own knowledge of the manuscript 
readings is derived from photostatic copies, and I shall not refer 
to the apparatus criticus of Bernardakis except when it may be 
necessary to point out its errors. 

The De Malignitate is one of the seven essays of Plutarch 
which are preserved in only two manuscripts, the Planudean 
manuscript E (Parisinus 1672) and the 15th century manu- 
script B (Parisinus 1675). The older view, which is maintained 
by the present editors of the Teubner series and has recently 
been re-asserted by Hubert,’ regards E and B as derived from 
a common source, so that each has independent value. On the 
other hand Manton, who has been supported by Flaceliére,® has 
presented reasons for believing that B is a copy (though not a 
direct copy) of E. It is not the purpose of this article to offer 
any definite opinion on this question, and it cannot be discussed 
in an authoritative manner unless evidence from all seven essays 
is considered. But the problem cannot be ignored by an editor 
of any of these essays, and the opportunity may be taken here 


1T am much indebted to Prof. Benedict Einarson and Prof, Harold 
Cherniss, both of whom read this article in manuscript and made valuable 
criticisms and suggestions. 

7K. Hubert, “Die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung fiir Plutarchs 
Moralia 70-77,” Rh.Mus., XCIII (1950), pp. 330-6, Gnomon, XXV 
(1953), pp. 556-7. 

*G. R. Manton, “The Manuscript Tradition of Plutarch’s Moralia 70- 
7,” C.Q., XLIII (1949), pp. 97-104; R. Flaceliére, “La tradition manu- 
serite des traités 70-77 de Plutarque,” R. H. G., LXV (1952), pp. 351-62, 
and Plutarque, Dialogue sur ’ Amour (Paris, 1953), pp. 34-8. 
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to present some evidence from the De Malignitate which cannot 
be found in the Bernardakis edition. 

The fact is, as everyone would agree, that B quite frequently 
offers an obviously correct reading against an incorrect reading 
in E. Many of these correct readings, as well as others which 
are either probably or certainly incorrect, can be classified as 
corrections or attempted improvements of the text of E, edi- 
torial alterations well within the powers of a Byzantine copyist. 
They need not be regarded as evidence for the existence of a 
different tradition independent of E, and on Manton’s hypothesis 
they can be credited to the scribe of 7 (his term for the inter- 
mediary between E and B). ‘The attempted improvements 
include changes, not always for the better, in spelling or accen- 
tuation,* changes in case endings,° additions or omissions of the 
definite article,* and alterations in word order.’ Some of B’s 
readings, indeed, are hardly explicable except as attempts to im- 
prove on the reading of E. Thus in 855C, where the correct 
reading is certainly Xylander’s @:ryov évi pyyar, B has the correct 
participle but with the wrong accent (@iywy), evidently a cor- 
rection of E’s @jyov. In 862C, where the correct reading is 
Reiske’s ddixdpevor, ddixopevovs in B is a misguided attempt to 
improve on H’s d¢ixouevo (unaccented, and with space for one 
or perhaps two letters at the end). And in 858D B has é toia 
which is evidently an attempt to correct év rior 


*E.g. 862E (and elsewhere) ’AAxyewridas E: ’Axuawvidas B; 863D 
E: pipa B; 863F Kuvéios E: Kv6vios B; 867C xpnrid’ E: 
gaevay xpnTid’ B; 869B éfehdoa E: B; 869D (and elsewhere) 
E: B, Since the presence or absence of iota 
subscript appears not to be a significant matter, the form which the 
scribe evidently intended will be normally given here, although the iota 
subscript is sometimes omitted in both E and B. 

SE.g. 857E 7d “Apyos E: rov “Apyor B; 858A dvOpwrqwr mpayuara E: 
dvOpwrniwy (sic) mpayudrwy B; 858F yevvadrarov E: ‘yevvacorarous 
B; 859B Ilodvxpdrn E: B; 860A E: rowirov B; 860F 
(without iota subscript) E: B; 864F E: 650 B; 
865C-D (three times) év E: év dujpov B (but in 865B 
both have éunpov). 

°E.g. 855C dujyynow E: riv diyynow B; 867C répas E: wépas B. 

7E.g. 857D olera: deiv E: deiv oferac B; 861D éévras abrois E: 
éavrois B; 861E xaxonders E: kat xaxondes B. 
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in E; the correct reading, év rou @vpénor, is easily supplied from 
Herodotus.® 

The Aldine and Basle texts of the De Malignitate were cer- 
tainly not copied from E, since they commonly give the readings 
of B and very rarely support E against B.® But it is also most 
unlikely that they were taken from B. Apart from the absence 
of printer’s marks in B, like those which have identified J as 
the source of the Aldine in other essays,’® the Aldine has some 
strange readings and some lacunae which are not readily ex- 
plicable on the assumption that it was based directly on B. Its 
immediate source, which we may call adAé, appears to have been 
a text akin to B, and on Manton’s hypothesis the stemma might 
be tentatively reconstructed as follows (8 is Flaceliére’s symbol 
for the source of E): 


Aldine 


The Aldine text (unlike the Basle, which has some good 
corrections)" is not of much help to an editor seeking to estab- 


®For further examples and discussion of variants see the essays of 
Hubert and Manton cited in notes 2 and 3 above. For examples in the 
De Facie see H. Cherniss in Plutarch, Moralia XII (Loeb Cl. Lib.), p. 27, 
note; for the Amatorius see Flaceliére, Plutarque: Dialogue sur ’Amour, 
p. 31. 

*Examples which I have noted (none of them very significant) are: 
856A IleXorovnciwy (B regularly uses a second v); 867E rov trav ‘EXAjvwr: 
tov rov ‘EAAnvwv B; 870C én’ éteipyacuevos B; 870D 
a’robs (i.e. -ods or -@v) B. When there are alternative readings in B, 
the Aldine does not always give the better one or the one that differs 
from the reading of E. 

0Cf. M. Treu, Zur Geschichte der Ueberlieferung von Plutarchs 
Moralia, III (Breslau, 1884). 

g. 856F éBovdovro, ’Apicrouevn; 857B missing in EB; 865C 
Bovhouevous: Bovdouevovs EB; 866D mpwtos EB; 868C 
&uBpas EB; 873F év erect: évérace E: évéwece B. 
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lish correct readings. But some of its peculiarities are worth 
describing; many of them re-appear in the Basle edition and 
some of them remained in printed texts until they were purged 
in Wyttenbach’s edition. The numerous corruptions and mis- 
takes in individual words are not worth listing ; but it is scarcely 
credible that a renaissance editor like Dukas can be held re- 
sponsible for all of them, and since B is written in a very clear 
hand there can be no question of illegibility if he copied from it. 
An occasional aberration, like ‘ImzoxAei8y for ‘Hpoddérw in 867B, 
might be Dukas’ own notion of a good correction. But “Hpav 
for dvap (865F), xoAdLovres for pydiLovres (868E), and for 
axpas (870E) are not explicable as reproductions of B. In 861A 
the correct reading ioropeira: is in EK, corrupted to éoropeira: in 
B, and the Aldine has éoriv eizas, which is meaningless (an early 
corrector of the Aldine suggested éorw ciety and the Basle edition 
has simply 

Of particular interest are the six lacunae, which look like 
omissions of a line in the source with no indication that any- 
thing has been left out, so that the text reads: 


(1) yevéoOar in 858F. 

(2) Aaxedamoviovs raidas in 859F. 

(3) dvapvycKopa (sic) xatadaBeiv in 862F (the line of verse 
is omitted). 

(4) 76 péeyorov in 865A. 

(5) paoriyovpevor paxeoOar dvayxyns in 866D. 

(6) <AaxeSapoviovs kai mepiBonrov in 871E. 


Haplography seems to be the explanation in (1) yevéoOau... 
(2) Aaxedaipovious . . . maidas, 
and (5) paorryovpevor pdxerOar . . . dvdyxns. In all 
cases except (1) the omission is equivalent to about a line in B 
(65-75 letters), but in no instance does it correspond to a whole 
single line in B. The conclusion seems to be, therefore, that 
the omissions resulted from careless reading of a codex with 


12 The actual reading in the text of B is éordpeira: which can be inter- 
preted as an attempt by a second hand to write éoriv eiwar. It might be 
argued that this was an alternate reading in » and adé, imperfectly 
reproduced in the Aldine as éoriv eizas. 
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lines of about the same length as the lines in B; and if the 
carelessness is attributed to the scribe of aA8 rather than to 
Dukas, it should follow (on Manton’s hypothesis) that the lines 
of » are about the same length as in B. 

The Aldine text of the Moralia was printed in 1509, so that 
the text from which it was copied might be a later codex than 
B, which is generally dated about 1440. New evidence for the 
existence in the first half of the fifteenth century of a text akin 
to B has now come to light in a manuscript in Venice (Mare. 
Gr. 517), which includes a number of excerpts from Plutarch’s 
works including the De Malignitate and the Adversus Colotem 
and which Aubrey Diller has identified as written in the hand 
of Georgius Gemistus Pletho.** Puietho died in 1452 at Mistra 
in the Peloponnese after spending the better part of forty years 
there. Was there a manuscript at Mistra containing these two 
essays of Plutarch or was he able to consult E or B, the only 
known manuscripts which include them? 


Pletho attended the Council for the Union of the Churches 
at Ferrara in 1438, to which the Greek emperor Joannes VIII 
Palaeologus came, bringing with him a number of precious 
manuscripts to show the Italian humanists, one of which—a 
complete text of all the works of Plutarch—can certainly be 
identified as none other than E.** It is possible, therefore, that 
Pletho made his acquaintance with the De Malignitate through 
this manuscript on his visit to Italy at that time and made 
notes or excerpts from it which he took back with him to Mistra; 
and it is also not impossible (so far as we know) that sometime 
or somewhere, during the latter years of his life, he saw the 
manuscript B. 


Professor Diller kindly allowed me to examine his microfilm 
copy of Pletho’s excerpts in the hope that a collation with the 
texts of E and B might establish one or the other of these texts 
as his source. Unfortunately Pletho did not choose to transcribe 
passages in which the texts of E and B are markedly different ; 


138A, Diller, “ Pletho and Plutarch,” Scriptorium, VIII (1954), pp. 
123-7; “The Autographs of Georgius Gemistus Pletho,” Scriptorium, 
X (1956), pp. 27-41. 

14 Diller’s identification is based on the description by Traversari of 
the manuscript brought to the conference (see Scriptorium, VIII). 
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and since he sometimes paraphrases, instead of quoting verbatim, 
one can never be sure how faithfully he is reproducing his 
original text. The excerpts, each introduced by on, extend from 
Folio 74 recto, line 9, to Folio 76 recto, line 2, and are as follows 
(with critical notes appended) : 


(1) 74 recto, 9-15, De Malignitate 858A-B (the story of 
Pittacus at Sigeum). 

858A zpoxadcoapévov Pletho, as in Basle text (a certain cor- 
rection) : mpooxadecapevov EB. 


Bad 
858B zepiBadwy Pletho, as in B: repirsaBov E. 


Ilirrdkeov Pletho (the correct form, as conjectured by 
Cobet) : Iirraxcov EB. 
(2) %4r. 16-22, 859C-D (the tyrants overthrown by Sparta). 
859D *Apzpaxias Pletho, as in B: ’ApBpaxias 

ex ... Avydauw Pletho, leaving a blank where EB 
have the corrupt reading gevayou (for Nagov). 

"AyyeAov Pletho, as in B: “AyeAAov E: *AyéAaov Hubert." 


(3) T4r. 23-v.5, 859F-860C (how the Cnidians rescued the 
Corcyrean boys from Samos). 
859F *Advarnv Pletho, as in B: EH. 


(4) %4v. 6-12, 861B (Plutarch’s complaint that Herodotus has 
belittled the part played by the Eretrians in the Jonian revolt 
and suppressed all mention of a sea-battle in which they took 
part). In the text of EB the sea-battle is described as follows: 


~ 
~ 


Pletho’s excerpt begins: 
Ort "Eperpteis, kab’ avrov’s éx 


Then follows the expedition to Sardis per’ *A@nvaiwv. 


Pletho himself can be held responsible for the contrast xa 
avrovs mporepov . . per’ ’AOnvaiwvy, Of which there is no trace 


*® Rh. Mus., XCIII (1950), p. 336, 
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in the text of EB; and if taken literally it is somewhat absurd 
since, according to Herodotus (V, 99), the Eretrians provided 
only five ships for the expedition sent out to help the Ionians 
and Plutarch does not complain of this figure. If this naval 
battle about which Herodotus says nothing is not a fiction, we 
must assume that ships from Miletus and other Ionian cities 
were present, since not even Lysanias of Mallus, whom Plutarch 
cites as his authority, can have maintained that five Eretrian 
ships routed a Persian fleet. But what of the other peculiarities 
in Pletho’s version? The substitution of é for Kuzpious 
absolves the Cyprians from the guilt of fighting on the Persian 
side—an important matter for the historian, since Herodotus 
(V, 104) tells us that they joined the rebels actively later—and 
combined with the addition of 77 *Iwvia it prepares the way for 
ééw, “ out into the hostile waters of the Eastern Mediterranean,” 
which in the accepted text has to carry all this meaning by 
itself.1° Pletho’s text offers a sentence which is grammatically 
better and perhaps even historically preferable. But this does 
not mean that it should be accepted as a correct version of what 
Plutarch—or Lysanias—wrote ; and since Pletho does not always 
quote the precise words of Plutarch, we are not in a position 
to say exactly what he did find in his text here. The rest 
of his paraphrase is accurate, and there are no differences 
between E and B here. 


(5) %4v. 13-75r. 19, a paraphrase, with considerable changes 
in wording, of passages from 864K to 866C (Thermopylae). 
864F ’Arrayivw Pletho (the correct form): ’Arayivw EB. 
866B pév otv Pletho (as conjectured by Cobet) : 
pev EB. 

866C The meaningless dmexpivaro ra mpdypata is retained, as 
in EB. 

(6) 5r, 20-26, 869B-C (the part played by the Naxians). 
Nothing to note. The unintelligible phrase in 869B (xara- 
Kaxov) is not included in the excerpt. 


(7) 5v. 1-21, 870E-871B (the epigrams on the Corinthians 
at Salamis, beginning with the epigram in 871B). 


** For criticism and suggested emendation of the tertus receptus see 
F, Rihl, “ Varia,” Rh. Mus., LXVII (1912), pp. 163-7. 
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871B Pletho (correct, as Stephanus) : rév Gedy EB. 

Pletho, as in B: E. 

Pletho (correct, as Stephanus): EB. 

. . . as in HB. 

*Adpodira Pletho (correct, as Stephanus): 8’ ’Ad¢po- 
Sirav EB. 
870E & dvdyaros Pletho: viv & dvduaros EB. 

évOade Il€poas xai Powiaoas vias Pletho: évOade 
vias kai Ilépoas EB. 

prodpeba Pletho (Jacobs’ conjecture): fudpeba EB. 

Iobpot (for év and ryvde (for ravrnv) are not 
significant changes. 
870F éxeyéyparro Pletho, as in E: émyéyparrac B (but since 
Pletho uses the pluperfect form several times in paraphrases, 
his choice of it here may not be significant). 

and dvéGevro (as in EB), not corrected to vairac and 
avébev. 

vavpaxias Pletho, as in E: vavpayins B. 

Pletho (an obvious correction) : EB. 


(8) 5v. 22-76r. 2, 862B, 864D (how the Athenians rewarded 
Herodotus and the Thebans are said to have rebuffed him). 
864D apa @yBaiwy Pletho (an obvious correction) : wap’ 
vatwy EB. 

Thus it will be seen that there is no conclusive support of one 
manuscript against the other. Formally Pletho may be said 
to support B four times (I do not count no. 1) and E twice (in 
no. 7), but these are not particularly significant examples.” 
The corrections are presumably not beyond his own powers of 
emendation ; indeed, with so many errors corrected it is sur- 
prising that he has not corrected the nonsensical aira and the 
unmetrical dvébevro in no. 7. The only important divergence 
from the text of EB is in no. 4. If the changes here are not 
due to Pletho himself, the possibility must be considered that 
he found them given as a variant reading in the text which he 
used. It is worth noting that B preserves some variant readings, 
generally written above the line, of which there is no sign in E, 
as well as a number of false readings (though not so many as 


17 P. H. DeLacy and B. Einarson, who have collated the excerpts from 
the Adversus Colotem, find the evidence there equally inconclusive. 
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in the Aldine) which are hardly explicable in a text copied 
directly from EK. The variants may of course have been given 
in », Whatever their ultimate source may be; if one believes, with 
Hubert, that B is not a descendant of E, one might assign them 
to 8; but if they occur in B, there is no reason why they should 
not occur—with others as well—in a manuscript taken from the 
same source as B. This possibility is worth mentioning because 
of one passage in which B differs from E almost as markedly as 
does Pletho from the tertus receptus in no, 4. The passage is 
in 863E-F, where the Argive behaviour in face of the Persian 
threat is being discussed : 


E: *Apyeio. dre pév od cvvapdpevor rois “EAAnow, adda 
Sia. Kal THs dpetns Aaxedatpoviows KaTHO- 
xuvav ay tov ‘HpaxAéa Kai ryv ovK dvreumeiv’ 
Supviows yap Kal apewov eAevOepovy rovs “EAAnvas KTA. 

B: *Apyeio. dre peév od cvvapdpevor tois “EAAnow, 
KaTnoxvvay av tov “HpakAéa Kai edyéveay’ 
Supviois yap jv Kal KvOviow awewov tovs “EAAnvas 


Kv6vios (B) is correct, as against the KuvOios of and 
Reiske was right to delete the av after xargoyuvav (since gram- 
matically it would require yy ovvapdpevor) ; and id (Wyttenbach) 
or ovv (Meziriac) must be supplied before Sidviows unless we 
read ovveAevbepovv. With these changes E’s text is acceptable; 
but B, apart from the nominative Aaxedaporor, reads ovd’ éorwv 
instead of od« éorw, and places it before xaryoyvvav. The result 
is an anacolouthon (the Argives are left with no main verb) 
and an entirely different meaning for the closing portion of the 
sentence: “ The Spartans, if they had refused to be brave men 
because of a quarrel over the leadership, would (undeniably) 
have disgraced Heracles and their lineage.” This is clearly 
wrong and no editor would prefer B to E in this passage; but, 
as in Pletho’s excerpt no. 4, the aberrations of B suggest a 
deliberate attempt to rewrite the sentence rather than mere 
misreading, 


18 The apparatus criticus of Bernardakis does not record all the dif- 
ferences of E and B here. 
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In order not to give the impression that I am definitely 
adopting Manton’s hypothesis, it will be appropriate at this point 
to mention a passage which might be thought to support Hubert’s 
view. In Herodotus, II, 119, 3, where the flight of Menelaus 
from Egypt is described, all manuscripts read oiyero dedywv rat 
vyvot ArBins. Plutarch (857B) quotes this passage in the 
accusative and infinitive gevyovra vyvolv jew (Or vyvol 
vnew) AiBins vyvolv AiBins (B). Both manu- 
scripts omit the definite article before vyvoiv. jew (or vyjev) is 
a meaningless corruption, but i63 does not appear in any manu- 
script of Herodotus (though it is adopted in Hude’s text) and 
therefore has not a very strong title to be considered the correct 
reading in Plutarch. Nor is it likely that jew is a corruption 
of id. A better explanation is that vqvoly jew is an attempt to 
reproduce NHYSINH.3IN (i.e. a faulty repetition of vyvoir, 
with the second upsilon obscured or smudged and the second 
sigma mistaken for epsilon); in fact it is arguable that the 
scribe of EK, in writing jew, purposely left room for a letter 
between 7 and e. The repeated vyvoiv might then be explained 
in its turn as a misreading of THISINHYSIN, which would be 
in conformity with our manuscripts of Herodotus. i@ is then 
to be explained, not as an attempt to emend E’s reading, but as 
a variant in some older text, which has not survived in E. 


It is certainly true that some of B’s readings look like the 
result of variants written above the line which have been ignored 
by the scribe of E. In 854F 8vcdopuérarov (B) as compared with 
dvopeparov (EK) is probably the result of a variant 

op 
written Svoddparov.'® In 858, where the correct reading is 


certainly ddinu ra BapBdpwv, omits ra, and B has In 
859E the Herodotean quotation, if correct, should be ovveréAa- 
Bovro rov orparevparos . . . wote Kai KopivOior mpodvpus. 
E reads Kopwiows zpofipmov, and B agrees, only adding the variant 


1° Cf. Galen, De Alimentorum Facultatibus (Corp. Med. Gr., V, iv, 2, 
p. 296, 15) where the MSS vary between evdgopwrarov and evddparov, and 
Helmreich rightly conjectures ev¢wparov (I owe this reference to Prof. 
Einarson). 
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ous 
mpoOvwov. And in 872B, where the right reading is clearly 


has B (an incom- 
plete correction) .° 

On the other hand, B’s attempts to supply missing letters in 
the shorter lacunae can all be explained as the scribe’s own 
attempts to improve on the reading of EH.” For example in 861B, 
in the discussion of the Ionian revolt, E reads #8) yap ds .. . 
(gap of five letters) epi tiv “Iwviav ovyxexupev.v. B keeps the 
short space after ws, but supplies 7 as the missing letter in the 
participial form; the supplement is incorrect, and Wyttenbach’s 
proposal ws rept “Iwviay should be accepted. 

B is generally faithful in reporting the same lacunae as E 
and in leaving an approximately equal space. The Aldine text 
is much less accurate, and ignores some of the lacunae altogether. 
When a lacuna occurs in a quotation from Herodotus, the missing 
words are easily supplied; and in all such cases where a blank 
space is left in EK and B it is of appropriate length. Since both 
manuscripts use some abbreviations and often write letters above 
the line, one cannot insist that the space should correspond 
exactly to the necessary number of letters and it is not strictly 
fair to say that on some occasions B or E reports the lacuna more 
accurately. In 868B both texts show a gap of about 20 letters 
for <xar’ pév ovdev, eyo evpioxw, In 862F 
about 10 letters for <Odpa Kai ovk évdéxoua, and in 857B 
about 5 letters for évroud o<dea> rorjom (cf. 864C, 872F). 

On two occasions when a short blank occurs at the end of a 
line in E and is consequently less conspicuous, it is ignored 
altogether in B. In 859A the text can be confidently restored 
(from Herodotus) as <dow 84>. E has a space of 
about 6 letters at the end of the line, but B has no lacuna 
marked. In 861F (not a Herodotean quotation) Wyttenbach 
would read peradépes tyv mavoédnvov eis dpynv pyvos <éx> 


20 But cf. 868C E: B. Cf. in De Facie 927C 


(correctly) E: B. 

21 But cf. Amatorius 754A ¢p...uara E: ppvudyuara B. The Basle 
edition supplies the correct reading ¢puvdyuara. Hubert, Gnomon, XXV 
(1953), p. 557 argues that the reading of B can hardly be a conjecture 
since it is not a Greek word at all. Another notable supplement by B 
is in 758C-D. 
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pyvias. Kditors have not reported the blank space of about 3 
letters at the end of the line in E, which is long enough for & 
but not long enough for Reiske’s otcav; there is no lacuna 
marked in B.?* If these two passages are not accepted as evi- 
dence for B’s descent from E, one must say that the lacunae 
were equally inconspicuous in 6. 

Since Planudes himself tells us that he saw an old manuscript 
which contained lacunae and indicated some but not all of them 
by leaving blank spaces,?* the assumption is that the lacunae 
are legacies from 8. Planudes supposes that they were left blank 
when the scribe was unable to read certain words and phrases. 
There is in fact one word in the De Malignitate which baffled 
the scribe each time it occurred—the word decors, used by Hero- 
dotus in IX, 85 to describe the “ absence ” of the Corinthians 
and others from the battle of Plataea. Twice, in 872F, E and 
B write simply dro... , but in 873D, while E still writes 
dro... , B writes (presumably a mere conjecture). 
It is perhaps not surprising that this uncommon word should 
puzzle a scribe, but an examination of other lacunae where 
restoration is reasonably certain does not suggest that rare 
words or difficult Greek caused him to leave these empty spaces. 
There is one other good example in 867F, zpos . . . for Ipoonwa, 
but proper names, though sometimes corrupted,** are not else- 
where left out except for <ryv ‘Iotv> in 856E. Lllegible hand- 
writing, therefore, rather than unfamiliar language, is likely to 
be the original cause of the trouble, unless many restorations 
which seem obvious are in fact incorrect. Rather curiously the 
word ocvpdopa seems to cause difficulty on two occasions. In 
864C the Herodotean quotation is easily restored as jw yap ts 
kal TovTov dxapis Avrevoa radoddvos>. In 871C, where 
the same “misfortune” is mentioned again, both texts read 
*Apewoxdéous . . . (gap of about 12 letters) raSodoviav. The 
supplement <ovudopay xat> is very attractive. 


22 Cf. De Facie 942F, with Cherniss’ note in Loeb edition (vol, XII), 
for an inconspicuous lacuna in E which B ignores, 

*°In a note in Codex A (Parisinus 1671), f, 213, quoted by A. 
Devréesse, Introduction & l’étude des manuscrits grecs (Paris, 1954), 
p- 91. 

E.g. 873D, Zwxdpns and for Sophanes and Aeimnestus, 
856F, Aristogenes for Aristomenes, and 858D (see pp. 256-7 above). 
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The remark of Planudes should prepare us to expect lacunae 
which are not indicated as well as those which are marked by 
blank spaces in the manuscripts. Some of the most obvious are 
the result of haplography and were recognized by the early 
editors. In 861F we should read, with Xylander, jv yap icrapévov 
pnvos <évarn>, évarn S€, since this is a quotation of Herodotus, 
VI, 106; and in 864B either ob <yevopevnv> yevopévny av 
or <yevouevny pev> ov, yevouerny av.2> Sometimes a whole 
line has been dropped as in the familiar Herodotean quotation 
in 863D A€yew <dheidw Ta Aeyopeva, ye od 
épetkw. These clear examples have led critics to look for the 
same type of error in other passages where the text is certainly 
or probably corrupt. In 863B Bernardakis proposes alternative 
longer or shorter supplements, both of them equally good and 
acceptable, on the assumption that the scribe’s eye jumped from 
ovppaxiay to cvppayias.2® In 873C Powell and Manton propose 
to read rovro pév eSexdAaWav Tov rpirodos TO éXeyeiov, TovTO 
8¢ éréypayav> Ta dvowata tov on the principle that the 
repeated -ayav caused the omission. 

There are three other passages where a similar cure might well 
be applied In 866C what is the reply of the second Spartan 
whom Leonidas tries to send away from Thermopylae, giving 
him a message to take to Sparta? The reading of EB, dze- 
kpivato Ta mpdypara, is meaningless, and Wyttenbach’s dzexpivaro 
7 mpaypart, “ facto respondens,” is not much better. The man 
must say something, not merely take his place in the ranks in 
silence, if we are to be guided by Moralia 225K, where the same 
story is told and his reply is pévwv xpécowy ay It is 


*8 This is preferable to od <yeyernuévny yevouevny & dy which was 
accepted by Meziriac, Reiske, and Bernardakis. In 868C Meziriac gives 
the right reading ovx érpatay add’> ad’ wv Erpatay dv and in 872A 
Reiske reads moré <uév aiper moré> kataBadre. 

*° He also postulates two separate lacunae in 859A, but his argument 
is less convincing here; the manuscript reading may be right. 

*7 My own preference would be to read racav 5 dvrewéypayay in the 
second half of the lacuna, 

8 One cannot insist that when Plutarch tells the same story more than 
once it will always be told in exactly the same form. But even when 
details vary, the point should remain the same. A good example, for the 
textual critic, is the retort of the philosopher Stilpo, when asked if any- 
one had touched his property when Demetrius captured Megara: Ovdeis, 
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worth noting that the Aldine has a different, though equally 
meaningless text: dwexpivovros (sic) ra mpaypara. This reading 
looks more like an old variant than a corruption of an already 
corrupt text. It suggests that the trouble began after dzexpu-, 
that this was the point where a line ended in an older text and 
the scribe jumped to the next line but one which began with 
-ovros. The true reading, therefore, might be something like 
this daexpivaro* < ‘ Kpeicowy eye pévwv, kal pévovros 
Ta Wpaypara. 

In 8Y0D Wyttenbach’s cure is equally inadequate. Plutarch 
has pointed out the ingenious malice of Herodotus in inventing 
the story of the flight of the Corinthian Adeimantus from 
Salamis; the story, he says, will hurt the Corinthians if it is 
believed and hurt the credit of the Athenians if it is not believed, 
so that Herodotus wins a point either way. The meaning is 
clear despite the corrupt text: dozep évraida mepicotw 
S€ THs SiaBoAns Kopw6iovs ddogeiv, 
vatous, ot (7 ot B) Kopw6iwv *AOnvaiovs GAAG TovTwv 
Editors have emended after morevopevys 
to pév, and dmicrovpevovs to dmorovpevns and Wyttenbach’s 
nv oipat pydé is accepted by Bernardakis, with rovrov, the reading 
of Turnebus, instead of rovrwv. The result is passable Greek: 
“ Which slander, I imagine, was not in fact perpetrated by the 
Athenians against the Corinthians, but is a lie of his own 
directed at both of them at once.” ‘The cure, however, is not 
so satisfactory or so complete as to justify four separate emenda- 
tions in a single sentence. The expression is extremely con- 
densed and offers a rather abrupt termination to the long 
rhetorical outburst. In particular pydé Kopw6iwv is unsatisfactory. 
If pnd is to have its proper force, “ not even,” it should intro- 
duce a lesser alternative: “I do not believe this or even that”; 
and it implies that a greater alternative has been previously 
mentioned. A lacuna of one line would be enough to make 
pdt Kopw6iwy *A@nvaiovs into the “not even” alternative. I 
should propose to adopt Wyttenbach’s oiva, but to ignore the 


elrev, ovdéva yap eldov dmopépovta (Demetrius 9), Od eine, 
yap ob Aadupaywyei (Moralia 5F). In Moralia 475C, where 
the text reads ideiv dépovra, Diibner’s emendation émordpay 
¢éporvra is hard to reject, even though rdud is defensible and intelligible. 
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of B, and to read: oipar 8& <undev adtov ’AOnvatwy dxovoat 
kaxiLovrwv pnd? Kopwiwv ’AOnvaiovs, TovTwv dpdo- 
répwv And the two emendations in the first 
half of the sentence can be avoided very simply if dmorovpévous 
’AOnvatovs is transferred to an earlier position in the sentence: 
bomep mepleotw amoroupévos *APnvatous, 
8 ris SiaBoAjs KopwOiovs adogeiv: “so he gains his point here; 
the Athenians are discredited if they are disbelieved, but the 
Corinthians are discredited if the charge is believed; my own 
opinion, however, is that he never heard either the Athenians 
making any such complaint against the Corinthians or the 
Corinthians making any complaint against the Athenians, but 
that he is libelling both parties at the same time.” 

The third passage is in 869B. Here Plutarch is objecting to 
the statement of Herodotus that the Naxians sent ships to sup- 
port the expedition of Xerxes; after citing the contrary evidence 
of Hellanicus and Ephorus, he says that the chroniclers of Naxos 
record how the Naxians repelled Megabates when he attacked 
with two hundred ships, xai Aarw aifis tov orpatnyov eeAdoat 
katampnoavta Kakov (KB, with some wrong accents in B). 
Bernardakis, following Emperius and Westermann, emends this 
meaningless text to éxarov. This figure of 
one hundred ships has no historical foundation *° and Plutarch 
does not actually deny that Datis landed on the island. It seems 
better, therefore, to draw on the account of Herodotus in VI, 
96 ** and to restore the passage as follows: xatamzpyoavta <peév 
iepd, adrovs Nagious Kaxov. The 
repeated -pijcavra supplies a reason for the scribe’s error. 

In these passages, then, I would propose to postulate lacunae 
rather than attempt to emend the words in the text. One pas- 
sage should be mentioned, however, where the manuscript reading 
can be restored in place of the traditional emendation, 855F: 
8 icropiav ypdduv & oidev A€ywv Sixads Tov 
7a BeAtiova Soxeiv padAov Ta XElpova. 
Wyttenbach and Bernardakis accept Reiske’s emendation Aéyew 


21f the hiatus is considered objectionable, it is easy to read atr@ 
teplesriv instead of avTw. 

30 See Jacoby’s note in F. Gr. Hist., IIIB, no. 501, F. 3. 
*t As quoted by Plutarch in the next sentence. 
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for the manuscript reading Aéywv. With this emendation Soxeiy 
is presumably to be taken as meaning “ to think,” as in Wytten- 
bach’s translation: “‘ Qui vero historiam scribit, debet quae vera 
scit scribere; de incertis meliora putare rectius quam peiora 
prodi.” But it is hard to believe that a man with philosophic 
training like Plutarch would write Sixaws éorw Soxeiv. The 
“just” historian reveals himself in what he says, not in what 
he thinks; and can any form of dea represent justice for a 
student of Plato? It is far better to retain A€ywv, with a comma 
clearly following in both E and B, in which case the sentence 
means: “ The historian shows himself just by declaring as true 
what he knows to be the case and, when the facts are not clear, 
by saying that the more creditable appears to be the true account 
rather than the less creditable.” 

It is not so easy to restore what Plutarch actually said in 
855B, where he finds fault with the historian who “uses the 
severest words and phrases when gentler terms will serve,” 
calling Nicias “a religious maniac” or “a fanatical bigot” 
(OedAnrros) instead of “too much addicted to pious practices,” 
and speaking of Cleon’s “ rashness and insanity ” instead of his 
“unwise speech.” Such a writer, according to the text of EB, 
ovk edpevns GAA’ oiov TO aodas SinyeicPar Tov mpay- 
patos. This text can hardly be right, but the emendation cadias, 
which Bernardakis adopts, does not improve matters much. It 
is not accurate to say that a man who indulges in name-calling 
is in any sense “taking advantage of the situation by giving 
a clear (or specific) narrative”; and the question of oadys 
Suzynois is not raised until the next section, where Thucydides 
is commended for not including a “specific narrative” of 
Cleon’s misdeeds. The older emendations must be pronounced 
equally unsuccessful; the Aldine text has the meaningless 79 
gos, Which perhaps means that the first syllable of codds was 
written obscurely or smudged in an older text; this reading is 
reproduced in the Basle edition and by Xylander; Stephanus 
reads zws ro and Wyttenbach suggests cofds 7a. It seems, how- 
ever, that the correctness of every word except codds is guaranteed 
by a passage in the Quaestiones Conviviales, 630F. The point 
is made there that men in convivial company delight in taking 
the opportunity to describe their political triumphs and their 
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escapes from danger (if invited to do so) : 78€ws 
Kal TpOTov Tia TO TOD mpdypaTos 
rov SunyetoOar Kai pvnpovevew. Such men, as it were, “ renew their 
pleasure in their exploits by talking about them”; the pleasure 
which they once experienced épyw they now repeat Adyw, and 
consequently they are insatiable in describing and recalling the 
mpaypa. The genitive, rov mpayparos, is evidently dependent on 
dmoAavew in both passages. If Plutarch is thinking along similar 
lines in the De Malignitate, he must mean that a writer who is 
abusive about Nicias or Cleon is like a man who renews his 
delight in his own triumph or his enemy’s discomfiture by 
talking about it. The words as they stand in 855B, no matter 
what adverb one may substitute for codds, are too brief to convey 
all this meaning; perhaps, therefore, this is another passage 
where a lacuna should be postulated, but an editor can scarcely 
do more than obelize codés and wonder if adrAyorws might con- 
ceivably be the right reading. 
In 862F the following text is presented by EB: * 


GAN’ Orav ye maAw vmép tov mpoo- 
& mparos avOparwv érevivoxev eykAnpata ein (lacuna 
of 10 letters) Kai ov« tov Adyov *AAKpewvidas av 
dvadeiEar cvvOnpatos dorida Bovdopévous ye eivat 


Meéve kai oe peOnow. 


Although zpoorowpeOa and ey are clearly wrong, the con- 
struction of the sentence is clear enough, as well as the meaning: 
“When he pretends to be defending the Alemaeonidae against 
charges which he invented himself and says: ‘ It is amazing to 
me, and J cannot accept the story that the Alemaeonidae would 
ever have made a pre-arranged shield signal to the Persians, 
with the intention of making the Athenians subject to Hippias,’ 
I am reminded of a scrap of paroemiac verse: 


‘Just wait, crab, and J’ll let you go free’.” 


The supplement dpa dé por (from Herodotus, VI, 121) is 
easy and e’y can be emended to «zy, which suggests that a parti- 


prefers the spelling ’A\xua:- for and the Aldine omits a 
line (see p. 258 above). 
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ciple zpoozo.vpevos should be read in place of the impossible 
mpoorowpeba. This is the traditional reconstruction of the sen- 
tence, which is accepted by Bernardakis. The quotation from 
Herodotus should perhaps be expanded so as to read BovAopevovs 
BapBdpo.wi> re eivar *APnvaiovs <Kai> Which is the reading 
of DRSV in Herodotus, VI, 121 (ABC omit re). ye looks more 
like a scribe’s error than a misquotation from Herodotus by 
Plutarch ; but perhaps Plutarch did misquote so far as to write 
Il€ponor instead of iad BapBdpowt, in which case the omission 
would be easier to explain by confusion with I¢poyow in the 
previous line. 

Even so the sentence as reconstructed is not quite satisfactory. 
The relative clause @ . . . érevynvoyev éyxAjpara occupies an un- 
certain grammatical position, a sort of floating accusative of 
specification; and there is no real reason why zpoozo.ovpevos 
should ever be corrupted to zpoorowpeba. Both these difficulties 
can be met if we read zpoorojta, pebcis & mpotos 
erevyvoxev eykAnpata Kal (OF If the older text was 


written with the terminations above the line (as is so frequently 
Tat €ls 
done even in E and B), zpoorouy & rporos might lead a 
scribe to believe that zpooronyeOa was simply an error for zpoo- 
rowpeba (if the letters written above the line were obscure or 
faint) ; then by the time he reached the Herodotean quotation 
he might have been thrown so far off the track that he could 

not even read ein correctly. 

A difficult task remains, the reconstruction of the opening 
paragraph, which Bernardakis prints as follows: 


Tov ‘Hpoddrov . . . peév, Kal Aegis 
ws adeAns Kai Sixa rovov Kal padiws Tois mpdypacw 
mAeioves ToOVTO TO merovOacw. od 
yap povov, os dyow 6 tHs eoxdtys adiklas py 
Soxeiv civat Sixaov, GAAG Kai KakonOeias axpas Epyov 
Kal Svodwparov ecivat . . . mpds TE 
Bowrovs kal Kopw6iovs Kéxpytat pyde tov GAAwv Twos 
Pévos, mpoonkew Hiv... rep Tov mpoyovwy apa Kal Tis 
dAnOeias, Kar’ adtd rovto THs ypadijs TO pépos. 


The first lacuna is indicated with a gap of 12-14 letters in 
E and B, the second with a gap of four lines in FE, two and a 
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half lines in B (Bernardakis’ estimate of 127-145 letters is too 
low) ; the third lacuna is not marked in the manuscripts; as the 
text stands Bernardakis is justified in proposing to add édéyxew, 
but an alternative cure is to restore the long lacuna in such a 
way as to make an insertion at this point unnecessary. 

The old restoration of the first lacuna was rot Aoyoypadov or 
rov icroptxov, though Wyttenbach thought that no supplement 
at all was necessary. The old editors, however, seem not to 
have recognized the stylistic difficulties of the texrtus receptus, 
with or without any such supplement. In fact the traditional 
supplement must be rejected, because a phrase like 6 ‘Hpodoros 
6 istopuos is contrary to Greek usage. Two articles are not 
used with proper names of men and women; the usual formula 
is ‘“Hpodoros 6 iotopixos, 6 ’A@nvaios, or 6 ’APnvaios TlAdtov. 
If the name is introduced with the definite article no further 
qualification is needed ; 6 ‘Hpddoros is “ the famous Herodotus,” 
6 IAarwy “the famous Plato” (not the writer of comedies) 
whom everyone knows to be an Athenian and a philosopher. 
The usage with two articles is reserved for the immortal gods; 
it is usual to say Zeds ’OAvpmrios or 6 Zebs 6 *Odvpmos (Zeds 6 
‘OAvpmios is uncommon, but is occasionally found).** And Plu- 
tarch appears to follow the classical norm.** The usage is 
readily intelligible; there is, as everyone knows, only one Zeus 
and the epithet does not identify the god, but one of his aspects 
(Olympius, Eleutherius, Soter). 

It is very difficult to find a satisfactory brief alternative for 
the traditional supplement. tov ‘Hpoddtov <rijs isropias> is hardly 
acceptable, since the proper form of the phrase would be rjs tov 
‘Hpodorov isropias. But even if some word or phrase can be 
found that is adequate to the demands of the opening clause, 
the fact remains that certain limitations are imposed on the 
form of any sentence in which pév is postponed beyond the 
second or third word; and it seems to me that, with or without 
a supplement, the form of the sentence as it stands must be 
incorrect. Certain principles appear to regulate the form of 


*° Cf. B. L. Gildersleeve and W. Miller, Syntax of Classical Greek, pp. 
231-2, 235-6, and Gildersleeve, A.J. P., XI (1890), p. 487. 

Cf. De Malig. 867F rh ’Apréucds 7H Ilpoonwa, and (for mortal men) 
858F, 861C, 864D, 867A, etc. 
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sentences which begin with a noun or a nominal phrase in the 
genitive followed by a pev—éde dichotomy.* If the genitive is 
partitive and the two parts are marked by yey and 8¢, there is 
no difficulty, as in Andocides, 1, 25: trav yap dvydvrwv én rois 
pvornptos of péev twes Or if the genitive 
is not a partitive, wév and 8¢ may distinguish characteristics of 
the person or persons named in the genitive, as in the famous 
verses of Simonides : 


~ > 
Trav év 
piv & KaAds 8’ 6 woTpos (Fr. 5, Diehl). 


In accordance with these principles rov ‘Hpoddrov pev A€ékis 
would be permissible,** but pev . . wAcioves 8€ would 
seem to imply an opening like rov ‘Hpodorov 
(i.e. a partitive genitive). If the pwéev—éé dichotomy does not 
come at the very beginning of the sentence, the phrase which 
precedes it must prepare the way for it. If this phrase is a 
nominal phrase in the genitive, it must be of the appropriate 
type; the only alternative is a participial phrase or a subordinate 
clause after which a fresh start is made with zodAois pév. Possi- 
bly, then, an editor might supply a genitive absolute here, if he 
is prepared to believe that the lacuna is longer than the manu- 
scripts indicate, e.g.: tov ‘Hpoddrov <imd mAciotwv éawwovpevov 
dua Kal 7d wodrAods peéev. . 

But there is a shorter and simpler solution. It is in many 
ways desirable that the essay should begin with the words soAAois 
pev, Which is a favourite rhetorical opening; ** a natural and 
appropriate beginning would be zoAdAots pév, & Tod 
‘Hpoddrov xai 4 Acés,°° and the lacuna could be disregarded. 
Some examples of faulty word order in the manuscripts have 
been considered previously, but a mistake at the very beginning 
of the essay is a special case. What could have induced a scribe 


86 The discussion of postponed wey in Denniston, The Greek Particles, 
pp. 371-3, is rather disappointing, but provides some useful examples. 

86 Or even ev troddovs 

87 Cf. e.g. in Demosthenes 1, 1; 2,1; 9, 1; 18, 3. 

58 A sentence almost exactly parallel in form occurs in Mor. 500D: 
oby bri &vOpwre, cov (v.1. col) Kal rd copa 
voonuara pve kai This would be very curious Greek if gov or 
some similar genitive came before woA\d wer. 
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to put rov ‘Hpoddrov at the beginning instead of after the voca- 
tive of address and at the same time to conclude that there was 
a short lacuna after it? Possibly rov ‘Hpoddrov was omitted in 
an earlier copy and then inserted either in the margin or above 
the line in some way that made a scribe imagine it was intended 
to come at the beginning. Such a misunderstanding would be 
easier if, for some reason or other, the opening words moAAois 
pev were indented far over to the right and rov ‘Hpodorov was 
subsequently inserted in the blank space over xai 7 A€és: 


tov ‘Hpoddorov TloAAovs pev, & 


I am not convinced that this is the right explanation, but pro- 
pose in any case to read: pev, & tov ‘Hpoddrov 
kal 

In attempting to restore the second lacuna one can begin by 
working backwards from pdadiora re Bowrods . . . Kéxpytat. 
A dative is clearly required with xéypyra: and the old restoration 
<éreidy Kaxonbetad, orivinally suggested by Turnebus, might 
satisfy some people who thought it unnecessary to accept the 
lacuna as a long one. In fact, however, a brief supplement of 
this kind leaves the argument much too abrupt. The sentence 
which follows implies that the malice of Herodotus is shown by 
his unwarranted accusations and slanders and that hitherto no 
one has exposed them. Hence I should propose to read, exempli 
gratia: <onep ev 6 ‘Hpddoros, rois pév aic- 
xiorn 7H KoAaKeia yapiLopevos, rovs SiaBddAAwv Kal ovKodaytav. 
viv 8€, ws ovdels Wevdoroylay 

The infinitive before 7) wddtora eliminates the neces- 
sity for a similar infinitive after jyiv. In this way the third 
lacuna of Bernardakis ceases to exist. 

LIONEL PEARSON. 
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RESTORATION OF SAPPHO, 98 a 1-7. 


Fragment 98 of Sappho as printed in Lobel and Page’s 
Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta* consists of the contents of 
two papyri: one a now in Copenhagen, the other 6 in Milan. 
Both were first published by Vogliano; but, I regret to say, his 
publication of a is neither in the Princeton library nor in that 
of Columbia University. 

All the more is this to be regretted, because Vogliano pub- 
lished 6, in Philologus, XCIII (1939), pp. 277-86, before seeing 
a which he published in a “ booklet ” that appeared (1941) in 
Milan. After seeing both a and 6b, Vogliano must have had 
reason to believe, and no doubt stated, two indisputable facts: 
(1) a and b were written by the same man; (2) the papyri come 
from the same roll. 

These facts are essential for the forming of a hypothesis that 
has gained acceptance—that a and 6 come from one and the same 
column. For that more evidence is needed, and it probably does 
not exist. From the head of a column comes a, from the foot of 
a column comes 0; but they do not meet. There is said to be a 
“gap” between their texts. Its size is not stated, which indi- 
cates a lack of contact also in the blank spaces between this and 
the adjacent columns. I believe that much of the difficulty set 
forth by Page, Sappho and Alcaeus, pp. 97 ff., is produced by 
this hypothesis. I shall confine myself to a, using b only as I 
would use any other fragment of Sappho. 

I shall discuss first the metre, postponing for a short time 
remarks on the changes needed to produce it. 

Paul Maas, in Gercke u. Norden, Hinlettung in die Altertums- 
wissenschaft, I?, 7, p. 15, mentions as “ noch unbenannt ” a Sap- 
phic verse: xx Dale mentions it, C.Q., XLIV 
(1950), p. 139; Page, op. cit., p. 321, includes it as (3) of his 
miscellaneous metres, citing Sappho 130, 131. I believe it oc- 
curred as lines 1-7 of a; and suggest that they be read: 


1 Hereafter abbreviated LP. 
? Wilhelm Schubart had told him of its existence, but did not believe 
that it had anything in common with }b (Phil., XCIII, p. 277, n. 2). 
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Sappho, Fr. 98 a 

1. ..].00s° & épa 
dAuxias pey [av éppevac 
x ai tis poBacu>s [xdAas 
karehiape [vats 

5. Eupevar pada rovro 8 
<tpixas, ai éxn 
Tas KOpas Saidos, pepeorara. 


The only alternative to be considered is Page’s suggestion 
(p. 99) that the passage is written in stanzas (scheme c. c. d.*) 
of the following metre: 


Metrically we agree about d, that is, about lines 1, 4, 7. How- 
ever in line 2 my addition of éupevac seems demanded by the 
meaning. Page attempts (p. 100) to make éupevar (in the first 
line of his third stanza) perform the functions which my addi- 
tion does; but is evidently not pleased with the result. Con- 
sequently if the structure is strophic we must at least change 
the scheme of the stanza to d.c.d. A corollary is that line 5 
must be lengthened, and a use found for the €upeva at its begin- 
ning. I have sought to do both. The remaining lines (3,6) fit 
the metre suggested by Page, but line 3 lacks one short syllable 
of conforming to my suggestion. 

Apart from obviously later passages my paper had reached 
pretty much its present form when I sent carbon copies to 
friends. Two have kindly told me that they find it difficult to 
accept my suggestion about the metre because of the amount of 
emendation it necessitates. I have considered carefully their 
objection, but cannot agree with it for two reasons: (1) The 
problem is not whether we can fix a permissible minimum of 
emendation beyond which no suggestion is worthy of considera- 
tion. The question is whether we have found, or can find, some- 
thing better to suggest. (2) Emendations are not to be simply 
counted ; they need also to be weighed. 

In line 1 both friends object to my change of yap» (this 
papyrus uses no lection signs) to d€ »’. Whether the change be 


* Letters chosen because a and b have just been used differently. 
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good or bad has no bearing on the merits of the two metrical 
patterns under discussion. They agree about the scansion of this 
line, and call for a short syllable at the point in question to 
correspond to the short syllables in lines 4 and 7, or as I should 
prefer to say, in all the other lines. One friend states his trouble: 
“though the two (words) may mean the same thing, surely it 
is uncommon for the one to be written in error for the other.” 
I have no collection of relevant examples, but it took little time 
to find one. Cunliffe cites 8 etc. examples of this use of dé from 
the Iliad and 5 etc. from the Odyssey. Only one of them, B [196] 


Ovpos péyas éori Siotpepéwy 


shows variants. Ludwich reports: 8 2... C3; yap DYPH>X; 
Leaf reports S¢: yap GP: 8) Cant. Another example is Hesiod, 
Works, 526 where ov ydp of jéAvos Of the MSS was corrected to 
ovdé of by Hermann, and accepted by Rzach. 

The quantity of the material is small, but seems sufficient. 
It contains not a single example of a blundering * interchange 
of the two words. I am prepared to go even farther than my 
friend and say that examples of such a thing must be most 
uncommon. Indeed I doubt if an example of it can be found. 
The two words are not enough alike in sound to cause their con- 
fusion, nor do their written symbols look alike enough. But 
B[196] shows that the two words can be interchanged knowingly, 
when a scribe fancies he has reason to do so. What happened 
in this example is quite easily understood. Incomplete knowledge 
of prosody led various scribes to fancy that what they saw in 
their models (8 péyas) was metrically defective, and that they 
could remove the offense by substituting ydp for d¢. Their effort 
was as fruitful as may be expected of gilding refined gold. 

In the Sappho pasage a clear-cut decision cannot be reached 
so easily; partly because we are dependent on a codex unicus, 
partly because a delicate discrimination between shades of 
meaning is involved. Let us suppose that Sappho is revising her 
work ; she sees seven lines of eleven syllables each. The first two 
syllables are ancipites (~), but eight of the remaining nine 
syllables correspond precisely, all having in all lines either long 
or short as the case may be. The ninth is a short syllable six 


‘For definition of this term cf, my Athetized Lines of the Iliad, p. 9. 
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times, the remaining line has either d¢ or ydp. Which did Sappho 
choose? Since the range of S¢ is extremely wide, cf. Denniston, 
The Greek Particles, p. 169: “ 8 is not infrequently used where 
the context admits, or even appears to demand ydp,” there is no 
reason for Sappho to break her metrical pattern, and write any- 
thing but 8. We can easily understand what happens in the 
transmission of the text. Some scribe fancies the context actually 
demands ydp, and writes it without regard to the metre; or a 
scribe sees a semantic gloss 6 8¢, dvi rov yap and misinterprets 
it as an order for the correction of the text. Either will suit our 
needs. 

Two notes before returning to the metrical pattern. The 
scriptio continua leaves us perfectly free choice in separating the 
next two words: I read p’ éyéwar(o) since I prefer to follow 
Sappho’s treatment of the syllabic augment, rather than to imi- 
tate Alcaeus’ treatment of this particular verb, his handling of 
the augment being different from hers. 

I am grateful to Bruno Snell for his supplement é$a zord. 
My slight alteration is due to a wish to have a long syllable at 
the end of this line, as well as at the ends of the six other lines. 

In line 2 my supplement éupevar now seems inevitable. One 
friend sees its merit, another withholds comment upon it. I have 
stated above its minimal consequences; I think we may now go 
farther and see it as indicating that any effort to find a strophic 
structure !a these verses has very little likelihood of success. A 
possible difficulty is that we have no example of a lengthy poem 
composed in a repetition of this verse. Sappho 130 and 131 are 
each a distich; and even if the two are joined—a possibility 
considered in LP—we get only four verses. I am not greatly 
troubled by this, and none of my friends has raised it as an 
objection. 

In line 3 the reading of the papyrus éyy must not be changed 
to éymt, as has very often been done to subjunctives of this type. 
History is clearly against such a change. 

For the 3d singular subjunctive of thematic verbs the parent 
language had two forms. A typical example would be: *bherét 
> Vedic bharat, and *bheréti > Vedic bharati. The first of 
these would appear in early Greek as ¢épy but the analogy of 
ind. déper caused this to be changed to dépy. Buck, Gr. Dialects,’ 
pp. 119 f., summarizes the outcome. The change has been made 
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in Attic-Ionic by the time of our earliest inscriptions and in 
the majority of the dialects. But!—there are scattering exam- 
ples of -7 in a number of dialects; and—extremely important— 
it is the only form found in Arcadian. This is in agreement 
with Bechtel, Gr. Dial., I, p. 367, where the extension of -y to 
the o-aorist, and to the aorist passive is noted. About Cyprus 
the two scholars disagree: Bechtel, op. cit., p. 435, cites é& dpvge 
and Avge as examples of -y, and, p. 288, speaks of subjunctives 
“auf -n, die auf Kypros und in Arkadien die Alleinherrschaft 
erlangt haben.” Buck, p. 120, seems to prefer reading these 
forms with (short) «, while granting that this is “ only a possi- 
bility.” The epos cannot testify, for while it quite probably had 
-n in the Aeolic stage of its development, the Jliad and Odyssey 
have come to us through Jonia and Athens, and that means the 
substitution of -7 in our tradition. Compare also Schwyzer, 
Gr. Gram., pp. 661, 791. 

That should have checked the changing of -» to -m; and now 
comes Dr. Hamm, Gram. zu Sappho und Alkatos, pp. 165 f. 
with an observation that should put an end to all hesitation. 
When we have papyrus evidence,® it points very strongly to -y 
especially as four times when the scribe has slipped into the 
-n form [the one he used in daily life] he has corrected himself. 
Quoters naturally would give -ys or -n. 

The parent language had beside the type *bheré-t also *bheré-ti 
> Vedic bharati. In Greek no trace of the latter has been left 
except in the epos, where it would appear in the Aeolic stage as 
dépyor, altered to dépyioxr by Ionic poets, and then passed on to us. 
Compare Wackernagel, K.Z7., XXXIII (1895), pp. 50f. = 
Kl. Schriften, pp. 811 f. In the Jliad such forms appear in the 
oldest stratum (e. g. é0éAyo. A408) and a long list is given by 
Chantraine, Gram. Hom., I, p. 461 without aiming at complete- 
ness. There would be no reason to doubt that it may have 
survived to some extent in the closely related dialect of Lesbos, 
and I suggest that for the sake of the metre éyyn<o1> be here read. 

The objection to be expected—no form of this type is found 
in the extensive fragments of the Lesbians—is made, but I can- 
not weight it heavily. A new poem may introduce new features 


5 Dr. Hamm has included the 2d pers, -ys, which it seemed to me 
unnecessary to mention above. 


we Se 
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of language. Compare in jur papyrus épiadéwv (a9), the first 
representative of a large number of adjectival compounds with 
épi-; also a word hitherto unattested purpdvay (a 10), putpav<av> 
(b3). In a3 the real question is: can a better suggestion than 
éxn<ot> be found to fill the metrical gap? I am ready to welcome 
one with open arms. 

Against the second supplement proposed by Page in line 4: 
kateAv€ape| vais tAdKwr, NO valid objection can be made. At first 
blush it seems strange, because we, members of the English- 
speaking peoples, and many who have other languages as their 
native speech, find it almost incredible that there could be a 
language in whose verb a sharp contrast, active: passive, was 
lacking. 

Long ago Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, paragraph 528 (2d 
ed., 1889 °) said: “ Voice. There are (as in Greek) two voices, 
active and middle, distinguished by a difference in the personal 
endings.” In 1891 Monro, Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, 
p. 9, said: “ Greek has no Passive endings distinct from those 
of the Active and Middle: it is desirable therefore to speak, not 
of Passive forms, but of the Passive meaning or use of a form.” 
Yet in 1915 Herbert Weir Smyth in his most excellent Greek 
Grammar for Schools and Colleges, p. 90, declares: “ There are 
three voices: active, middle, and passive.” 

It may seem at first that Smyth is flatly contradicting his 
predecessors ; but that is not the best judgment of the situation. 
Each of the three is chiefly interested in one phase of Greek— 
Proto-Hellenic, Homeric, Attic—and is content to trust his 
readers to assume that his sweeping statement is meant to apply 
only to that phase. It is a dangerous procedure. 

In the second edition (1926) of his Verlesungen uber Syntax 
(I, pp. 119-497) Wackernagel gives a beautiful sketch of the 
development of passive forms from certain IE germs. In 1950 
in his revision of the second volume of Schwyzer’s Griechische 
Grammatik, Debrunner added many details of Greek usage and 
copious bibliographic information. Compare the section on 


° The first edition 1879 is not at hand, but was probably the same. 
7 The length of the reference will cause surprise, but there are many 
questions involved; pp. 135-43 treat of the passive problem especially. 
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Genus verbt in the widest sense, pp. 217-42, and especially sub- 
section 8, Passiv, pp. 236-41. 

Wackernagel points out, op. cit., p. 123, that Greek is not a 
complete unit in the matter of voice indem die Mundarten stark 
voneinander abweichen, und ferner am Laufe der Jahrhunderte 
grosse Umgestaltungen eingetreten sind. More fully, p. 187: 
We usually say érounoapyy is middle, érombyv is passive. That 
is true in Attic of these and many other verbs. “ Aber es ware 
unrichtig zu meinen, dass dieser Unterschied im Griechischen 
von Anfang an bestanden hitte . . . Zundchst ist festzustellen, 
dass im Gltern und poetischen Griechisch auch die medialen 
Formen des Aorists Passivbedeutung haben konnten.” To illus- 
trate: Simonides said érééa’ 6 xpws, Aristophanes in alluding 
to this (Clouds, 1356) uses éréy6y. Debrunner, p. 238 concludes: 
Das Griechische hat auf keiner Entwicklungsstufe die scharfe 
Antithese Aktw: Passi erreicht... .” 

Page, p. 100, describes what he saw between rovvo in line 5 
and the breaking of the papyrus. His conclusion is: “ the only 
letter which could have left these traces is A.” To 8[¢6xyor no 
objection can be made on the ground that the verb is not attested 
in the Lesbians. Derived forms Soximos, Soxiuome warrant an 
expectation that some form of the verb may turn up any day. 
Indeed a hopelessly mutilated papyrus (Alc. B 4.13) has 
Jvov [..]8oxnu[ of which Dr. Hamm, p. 146, § 231, says 
“ ]Soxnu[ ? (oder Praes.?) gehdrt vielleicht zu sonst nicht bei 
S. und A. belegtem = hom. doxéw (dafiir Soxipwwp).” 

Noy is not merely a metrical stop-gap, but contrasts with mada 
at the end of line 1. Line 5 is a recognition of the fact that 
an opinion held in olden times is still not obsolete. It may 
have been the one prevalent in the youth of Sappho’s mother, 
or even a still older one in the now lost beginning of the ode 
which her opinion was quoted to refute. 

If in line 6 one starts with what the scribe must have seen in 
his model, aAAa gavOorepas, it is clear that the metre will not 
permit éyy to follow immediately. Neither word seems doubtful, 
and hence something has most probably been lost between them. 
This is all the more probable because this same scribe, when 
working on fragment b, marks with obeli the last three lines 
of its column to show that they are replacements for lines he 
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has skipped—practically an admission that he has been caught 
by some haplographic trap. 

In attempting to fill the rest of the line, I noted first that 
éxn would fit easiest at the end, and that ai x’ would naturally 
precede it. Two syllables (uv) remain, and wéAv seemed to 
meet well the requirements of the meaning. 

Then I realized that in trying to restore the text, I had unin- 
tentionally built an explanation of the haplography. Ever since 
my article on “Zenodotus and the dehorning of the hornéd 
hind,” T.A.P.A., LXXI (1940), pp. 40-4, ef. Athetized Lines 
of the Iliad, pp. 27-8, I have been familiar with the fact that 
K and IC were often confused, and I recalled that Vogliano, 
Phil., XCIII, p. 278, had mentioned this fact in connection 
with the work of our scribe in fragment b. We can see now 
what happened. Our scribe copied dAAd éavOorépas; and when 
he looked back to his model, his eye fell on AIK which he took 
to be AIIC and continued with éyz. 

At this point I was aware that a suggestion of haplography 
on such a scale had little chance of being welcomed. Neverthe- 
less I was strongly inclined to hold to it, because otherwise the 
build-up of the trap would be a most improbable coincidence. 
But I was also dissatisfied with z0Av, chiefly because it would 
stand in hiatus. Since I could think of no other supplement, 
I decided to let it stand, and minimize the metrical objection 
as much as possible. 

My friends reacted much as expected; but one presented the 
objection to woAv so convincingly that I saw the necessity of 
abandoning it. I had almost resolved to print the line with 
cruces when rpixas occurred to me. To that I see no objection, 
though I am ready to welcome anything better that may be 
suggested. 

The meaning of the morpheme éav6o- cannot be pinpointed. 
That is an annoyance rather than a trouble. It is due to a flaw 
found in many—perhaps in all—languages. Bloomfield, Lan- 
guage, p. 140 says: “ Languages mark off different parts [of the 
color spectrum] quite arbitrarily and without precise limits, in 
the meanings of such color-names as violet, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red, and the color-names of different languages do not 
embrace the same gradations.” Compare also p, 280. I shall 
use yellow as an equivalent without further ado. 
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The supplement ztpixas makes it impossible to emend ras xopas 
in the next line to an accusative plural. It must stay as genitive 
singular, in spite of the obvious temptation to “ correct” it. 
Two ways of construing it seem possible: (1) to join it with 
tpixas as a “ Genitive of the Divided Whole ” ® (cf. Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Greek Grammar, § 872); (2) to take it with éavOorépais 
‘more yellow than the xoya of a torch.’ The first involves a 
strange order of words, the second an assumption that xdya has 
here some marginal meaning which points metaphorically at 
some portion of a torch. 

Here—since hair of a torch is nonsense in English—we run 
headlong against a belief that was once firmly entrenched in 
our traditional lore about language. How erroneous it was is 
shown by Bloomfield, Language, p. 150: “ We are likely to make 
the mistake of thinking that the transferred [metaphorical] 
meanings of our language are natural and even inevitable in 
human speech ... while transferred meanings occur in all 
languages, the particular ones in any given language are by 
no means to be taken for granted. Neither in French nor in 
German can we speak of the eye of a needle or of an ear of 
grain. To speak of the foot of a mountain seems natural to 
any European, but it would be nonsense in Menomini and 
doubtless in many other languages.” 

It is then necessary to examine without prejudice the meaning 
of copa to see whether a suitable marginal [metaphoric] meaning 
would be available for Sappho. 

The Lesbians can give us practically no help; for the only 
other occurrence of the word in their fragments is in xaAAikopot 
te Moicoa, 8S. 128. 

On turning to the epos I note that the singular of kon is 
used in the Iliad eight (A 197*, [.55, 27*, X 406, 46, 146, 
151, 152) out of nine times. This suggests that the central 
meaning of the word was at one time the shock of hair growing 
out of one’s scalp—a thing of which no individual could have 
more than one. There is a slight movement from the center 
towards the margin, in that the designation of the whole shock 
comes to be used also of some part of it. This change could be 


® Partitive Genitive is for me a more familiar, but less attractive term. 
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classed with those which Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 151, calls nar- 
rowed meanings. He there draws attention to our greater 
readiness to accept forms in such meanings. I may add that 
those who try to find in Sappho some such ineaning as ‘hair 
more yellow than a torch,’ are tacitly treating SaiSes in this 
fashion. The central meaning is clear in 55, where Hector 
speaks contemptuously of Paris’ xéuy; the shifted meaning may 
be seen in A 197* Kouns where its presence 
could be described as due to a function of the genitive. The 
other six are more or less debatable, especially as the amount 
of hair shorn in mourning is none too clear. 

The shift of meaning opens the way to the use of the plural 
in making reference to a number of parts, as in P 51 aiyari oi 
Sevovro 

The Odyssey makes little use of the word. In $198 we have 
te aS in 46; in £231—wW158 we have the 
plural xa8 kdpytos | obAas Where Athene is beautifying 
her hero. 

Finally there is in y 195 an out-and-out metaphor: xai rd7’ 
améxowa €Aains Where does not mean 
“hair” at all. Lawrence (apud W. B. Stanford) translates: 
“T then polled the olive’s spreading top.” 

also underlies some bahuvriht compounds: @pnixes axpo- 
kono. A 533*, cf. Leaf on B 542; 7xouos 18 examples in Iliad 
(including A 36*, II 860*), and but 3 in Odyssey. It is always 
used of a woman or a goddess. In both these words xoyun has 
its central meaning ‘shock of hair.’ In contrast the marginal 
meaning ‘top’ is found in: dpvds tyxopoo p 357, € 328, 7297; 
Sproiv E398, 6186, Spis iyixopovs W118. 

A statement that «dun has a second, metaphoric (marginal) 
meaning foliage seems—from the point of view of a student of 
the history of language—to be going too fast. The only meaning 
attested in Homer and in Hesiod (Shield 376 Spves tWixopor) is 
tree-top from which foliage could develop later. The meaning 
‘tree-top’ probably developed in a way similar to that which 
has led us to speak of the beards of goats and lions, because 
these beasts have tufts of hair where beards grow on men.° 


°I leave to others the problem of just where xéuy ‘luminous tail of 
a comet’ and xoujrns ‘comet’ fit into the history of this group of 
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There seems then little reason to question Sappho’s ras xopas 
ddidos = ‘the top of a torch —the part of greatest interest be- 
cause it is there that a torch blazes, when it is in use. 

I gratefully acknowledge that Page’s rpo[¢¢pa adAv helped 
me to suggest zpo| depecrara in line 7. 

To interpret the poem I must revert to its lost beginning. 
Here youth seems to have been clamoring for approval of head- 
bands in their hairdo. They believed that headbands—the dernier 
crt from Lydia—were something new. This bit of ignorance 
Sappho refutes (lines 1-4) by quoting her mother. In line 5 
she admits that an effort to bring back this outmoded style has 
been to some extent successful. But in flat contradiction to it 
(dAAa) she sets her own opinion: “if a girl has tresses more 
flaming than the top of a torch, she is supreme in beauty.” It 
is an early enunciation of a long accepted belief: Beauty un- 
adorned is adorned the most. 

This closes the subject; for there is no need to irritate the 
opposition by decrying headbands. To pass the things in silence 
is condemnation enough. 

In my paraphrase I was content to use a rather vague phrase 
‘supreme in beauty,’ but it is now time to interpret the word 
chosen by Sappho. Women have rivalries as intense as those 
of men, and Sappho may well have spoken of the girl with 
flaming hair as Odysseus spoke of his bowmanship when brag- 
ging (8220-1) before the Phaeacians. He had just mentioned 
that before Troy Philoctetes used to beat him in competition 
and continues: 


Ld ~ > % ‘ 
Oooo. viv Bporot eiow xPovi. . . . 


words. The Homeric poems and Hesiod have incidental remarks about 
stars and constellations—their movements and their names—scufficient 
to indicate a considerable observation of the heavens at a still earlier 
time. It seems quite unlikely that comets should then have escaped 
notice; and there is no linguistic reason to be brought against the 
existence of the above-mentioned words at that time. Nevertheless, LSJ 
cite for these words in these meanings only Aristotle and Epicurus, The 
answer could be that our records lag centuries behind the usage of the 
language; but also that could be merely wishful thinking. 

*° Our editions read but Ludwich’s commentary shows 
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“ But of all other mortals who are now upon this earth I declare 
that I am the most excellent.” ** My suggestion mpodepeordra 
praises the beauty of such girls by confidently presenting them 
as winners in contests of this sort; and at the same time glorifies 
the rivalries among women by speaking of them in a way hitherto 
used of the heroes of the nation. 


GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 
Oxn10 STaTE UNIVERSITY. 


that his MSS gave weighty support to the superlative, and von der 
Mihll was able to add the testimony of a papyrus. 

* Notice also how Hesiod picks out for praise one of a group of super- 
human beings éorivy dracéwy, Theog., 79 ~ 361. 


CONTRIBUTORY CAUSES OF THE SECOND 
MACEDONIAN WAR. 


The recent rehabilitation of the annalistic portions of Livy? 
makes it advisable to give fresh consideration to the circum- 
stances that preceded the outbreak of the Second Macedonian 
War and to endeavour to examine once again the causes of the 
renewed conflict between Rome and Macedon. 

It is generally agreed that the initial cause of the clash was 
the aggressive activities of King Philip; the question over which 
issue is joined is whether the aggressions were confined to the 
Aegean, as A. H. McDonald, F. W. Walbank, and H. H. Scullard, 
following Holleaux, maintain,? or whether there were also aggres- 
sions in western Greece, as is held by J. P. V. D. Balsdon.* On 
this point it may be said that Livy’s account, though sometimes 
lacking in detail, presents a reasonably coherent and consistent 
picture which we should only be justified in rejecting on the 
presentation of rather more cogent evidence than has hitherto 
been adduced. 

However that may be, attention has in recent years been 
concentrated mainly on the actions of Philip that led to the 
outbreak of war, and insufficient consideration has been given 
to the reactions of the Romans, which were no less important a 
contribution to the outbreak of hostilities. It is too frequently 
overlooked that a war is often caused not merely by the initial 
act of provocation, actual or alleged, on the part of the one 
combatant, but also (and sometimes to an even greater extent) 
by the reaction to this provocation by the other. For example, 
it can well be argued that the Second Punic War was caused by 
the reaction at Rome to the capture of Saguntum no less than 
by Hannibal’s attack on that town,‘ and at a later date an alleged 


1J. P. V. D. Balsdon, “Some Questions about Historical Writing in 
the 2nd Century B.C.,” C.Q., 1953, pp. 158-64; “ Rome and Macedon 
205-200 B.C.,” J. R.8., 1954, pp. 30-42. 

7H. H. Scullard, Roman Politics, 220-150 B.C. (Oxford, 1951), pp. 
89-93; A. H. McDonald and F. W. Walbank, “ The Origins of the Second 
Macedonian War,” J.R.S., 1937; M. Holleaux, Rome, la Gréce, et les 
monarchies hellénistiques (Paris, 1920), ch. 7 and 8. 

3 Balsdon, J. R.S., 1954. 

“Cf. F. R. Kramer, “ Massilian Diplomacy before the Second Punic 
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provocation on the part of the Rhodians did not result in the 
outbreak of war because of the less belligerent temper of the 
Romans at that particular time. Thus, in considering the 
causes of the Second Macedonian War, it is necessary to examine 
not only the aggressive activities of Philip but also the current 
state of political feeling at Rome. 

There were two factors that were of importance in determining 
the attitude of the Romans towards Macedon just before the start 
of the Second Macedonian War. In the first place, it is clear 
that at this time the leading members of the Roman nobility 
were fired by a very keen desire for winning military renown. 
Livy XXX contains several references to determined attempts 
on the part of successive consuls either to deprive Scipio of the 
glory of concluding the war in Africa or, failing that, to gain 
some share in it. There was the attempt of Servius Caepio to 
follow Hannibal across to Africa (24, 1); the attempt of the 
consuls of the year 202 B.C., M. Servilius Geminus and Ti. 
Claudius, to supersede Scipio (27, 1-5) ; and the similar attempt 
of Cn. Lentulus, consul of the following year (40, 7-16; 43, 1-4). 
An objection has been made to the authenticity of Claudius’ 
attempt, on the ground that the People had prolonged Scipio’s 
command until the conclusion of hostilities (XXX, 1,10). How- 
ever, as this attempt took place after the truce with the Car- 
thaginians had been concluded, but before it had been violated 
(this is clear from XXX, 38, 6), it could have been argued by 
Claudius and his supporters that Scipio’s command might now 
legally be terminated. 

This desire for military glory is clearly shown by the bitter 
intrigues for the honour of a triumph that took place during 
these years. Polybius, writing a generation later about this 
epoch, stresses the importance of a triumph to a successful 
general as tangible evidence of his victory.° During the twenty 
years following the outbreak of the Second Punic War, the right 
to celebrate a triumph was seldom granted and, when claimed, 
was bitterly contested. Up to the final victorious campaign in 
Africa there had been four noteworthy Roman successes: the 
capture of Syracuse by Marcellus, the conquest of Spain by 


War,” A.J. P., LXIX (1948), pp. 1-26, for a detailed exposition of this 
argument; also Scullard, Roman Politics, pp. 39-44. 
Polybius, VI, 15. 
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Scipio, the defeat of Hasdrubal on the Metaurus by Livius and 
Nero, and the defeat of Mago in North Italy by Cornelius 
Cethegus. Of these, only the victory at the Metaurus was 
rewarded with the honour of a full triumph: Marcellus was 
denied a triumph on the technical grounds that he was unable 
to withdraw his army from Sicily, and had to be content with 
an ovation. That Marcellus and his supporters felt that he had 
been unjustly treated is indicated by his celebration of an un- 
official triumph on the Alban Hill.® Scipio, on his return from 
Spain, put forward tentative feelers, but soon realised that it 
would be futile to make any formal claim. He would have been 
confronted by the two fatal technical objections that he was only 
a privatus and that he had not been able to withdraw his army.’ 
There are no indications that Cethegus took any steps towards 
claiming a triumph for his defeat of Mago. As regards the 
fourth case, the defeat of Hasdrubal, it is probable that the real 
reason why a full triumph was granted was that there were two 
claimants, each from a different political group. Had Livius 
tried to deny Nero his share in the triumph, Nero’s supporters 
would have tilted the balance against Livius. As it was the 
combination of the two claimants and their supporters was strong 
enough to overpower any opposition. After the end of the Second 
Punic War the same bitter intrigues continued, as can be seen by 
the cases of L. Cornelius Lentulus, who was refused a triumph 
on the technical grounds that he was a privatus and had to be 
content with an ovation;*® of L. Manlius Acidinus, who was 
granted an ovation but prevented from holding it by the veto of 
a hostile tribune;® and L. Furius Purpurio, the praetor, who, 
after a great deal of subtle political manceuvering, was granted 
a triumph for a victory gained in the absence of the consul, C. 
Aurelius Cotta.?° 

It would seem, therefore, that there existed a strong desire for 
military glory among the senior members of the Senate, in 
particular among those men who would be likely to hold impor- 


* Livy, XXVI, 21. 

7 These objections were fatal to the claims of Marcellus (Livy, XXVI, 
21, 4) and L. Cornelius Lentulus (Livy, XXXI, 20). 

® Livy, XXXI, 20. 

® Livy, XXXII, 7. 

10 Livy, XXXI, 47-9. 
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tant commands in the event of war. As a result of the unbroken 
series of Roman victories in recent years, and the feeling that 
now the Roman forces had a definite superiority over any oppo- 
sition likely to be encountered, the morale of the Roman 
commanders was very high, and it was only natural that they 
should use all their influence to gain an opportunity for dis- 
playing their prowess and satisfying their jealousy of Scipio 
by showing themselves to be his equals.’ 

The other factor was a political one. Each of the three 
theatres of war outside Italy and Africa seems to have been the 
special interest of one of the three main party-groups. Spain, 
of course, had a close connection with the Scipionic group. 
Sicily, where Marcellus and Otacilius were in command by land 
and sea during the course of the main fighting there, seems to 
have had a connection with the Fabian group.?? Similarly, 
Greece and Macedonia seem to have been the special interest of 
the Claudian group, to which the three commanders in that 


11 J, Carcopino, L’impérialisme romain, pp. 10, 67, concludes that the 
Second Macedonian War was the result of a desire for military glory 
among the Roman nobles, but maintains that Scipio was the leading 
spirit in this movement. 

12Tn her review of Scullard’s Roman Politics (A.J. P., LX XIII [1952], 
p. 304), Lily Ross Taylor doubts whether Marcellus was a member of the 
Fabian group: “ Marcellus . . . was powerful enough to have a strong 
party of his own.” But military preeminence and spectacular successes 
in the field did not necessarily give political power too; they might even, 
as in the case of Scipio Africanus, militate against it, There is another 
point, too, that should be considered. Marcellus was undoubtedly an 
enemy of T. Manlius Torquatus, who made a bitter attack on him for 
his behaviour at Syracuse (Livy, XX VI, 32). Now, in spite of Scullard’s 
argument to the contrary, the evidence seems to indicate that Torquatus 
was an opponent rather than a supporter of Fabius. In particular, it is 
most probable, in view of his attitude after Cannae, that Torquatus was 
largely responsible for the Senate’s refusal to ratify the exchange of 
prisoners that Fabius had negotiated in 217 B.C. (Livy, XXII, 23), 
thereby compelling Fabius to make good his bargain with Hannibal out 
of his own pocket. It is likely that the incident at the consular elec- 
tions of 211 B.C. marks Fabius’ revenge. On realizing that Manlius 
was likely to be elected, he may well have threatened to have his election 
annulled on the grounds of some religious technicality; then Torquatus 
would have decided to save his dignity by withdrawing on the plea of 
bad eyesight. If this is the case, and Fabius and Manlius were enemies, 
the grouping of Marcellus with the Fabian faction becomes very probable. 
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theatre, Valerius Laevinus, Sulpicius Galba, and Sempronius 
Tuditanus, all belonged. Moreover, the course of the war in 
Greece is very significant. Although the treaty between Philip 
V and Hannibal was known to the Romans by 215 B.C., the 
Roman-Aetolian alliance was not concluded until 212 or 211, 
a time when the Claudian group was in power. The war was 
pursued with some enterprise until 207 B.C., when the Romans 
ceased to make any further efforts,‘* and in 205 B.C. the con- 
flict was concluded by the Peace of Phoenice. It is important 
to note that in these two years the Scipionic group was once again 
in power, and the Claudian group was suffering a temporary 
eclipse. However, by the year 202 B.C., thanks to the co-opera- 
tion of the Servilii, the Claudian group was once more back in 
power. Ti. Claudius was consul in 202 B.C., Aelius Paetus in 
201 B.C., and Sulpicius Galba in 200 B.C. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Rome should begin to take a greater interest in 
the affairs of Greece.'* 

A lot of stress has been placed on the alleged war-weariness of 
the Romans at this time, to support the argument that only a 
most vital and cogent reason could have induced the Senate to 
embark upon another war so soon. It is possible, however, that 
too much emphasis has been placed upon this factor. The greater 
part of Italy had been free from hostile activities for several 
years ; the lack of any expression of relief at Rome on the evacua- 
tion of Hannibal and Mago?*® indicates that life had, to a large 
extent, returned to normal. Two instalments of the loans made 
to the treasury in 210 B.C. had already been repaid, and 
although the expenses of the forthcoming war made it impos- 
sible to pay the third instalment that was now due, the creditors 
were ready to accept public land in lieu.%® The main objection 
on the part of the people to another war seems to have been an 


18Tt seems likely that although Sulpicius stayed in Greece until the 
arrival of P. Sempronius Tuditanus in 205 B.C, he was not in a position 
to accomplish anytaing. He seems to have withdrawn his fleet to Aegina 
shortly after the capture of Opus, and his ships may have suffered 
serious damage from bad weather during the unsuccessful attempt on 
Chalcis (Livy, XXVIII, 6). 

1¢Cf. Kramer, op. cit., p. 4: “the course of foreign policy may be 
charted through the particular circles in control in critical periods.” 

48 Livy, XXX, 21, 6-10. 

16 Livy, XXXI, 13, 
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aversion to further military service, but the two legions that 
would be needed for a war against Macedon would not be likely 
to retard the process of demobilization, already begun, to any 
serious degree, while the promise that no veteran soldiers would 
be forced to serve against their will should have gone a long 
way to satisfy this objection.17 Finally, the Romans were still 
keyed up for war, and it is possible that many of them felt that, 
if a war with Macedon was at all likely, it would be better to 
embark on it at once. 

It is true that the first proposal to declare war on Philip was 
rejected out of hand by the Comitia. This rejection, however, 
may have been instigated by Scipio, as H. H. Scullard suggests,”* 
as the tribune Baebius, whose vigorous attack on the proposal 
must have influenced the vote, belonged to a family that seems 
to have supported Scipio and his group fairly consistently. The 
motive that Scullard attributes to Scipio is a political one, that 
he was genuinely opposed to a brusque and immediate declaration 
of war and would have preferred the Macedonian problem to have 
been approached by diplomatic methods. However, it is not 
improbable that Scipio’s opposition was due to a more personal 
motive: he may have wanted to deny his opponents the chance 
of winning military glory. There can be no doubt that he deeply 
resented the intrigues that had been carried on against him 
during the previous two years. The statements of Livy, that 
one of the considerations that induced Scipio to grant terms of 
peace after Zama was the prospect of being superseded, and that 
Scipio himself often blamed the intrigues of Claudius and Len- 
tulus for his failure to end the war with the destruction of 
Carthage, are generally rejected as improbable.?® But the argu- 
ments advanced in favour of their rejection, if they prove any- 
thing, only prove that the Romans were wise in not destroying 
Carthage, and that the attempt to reduce a city so strong and 
well-fortified would be a difficult and dangerous undertaking. 
The evidence of Diodorus, Appian, and Livy ° indicate that the 


17 Livy, XXXI, 8. 

*® Scullard, Roman Politics, pp. 86, 87. 

7° Scullard, Scipio Africanus (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 251-2. Mommsen, 
History of Rome, II, pp. 187-9. 

°° Livy, XXX, 42, 20; 41, 1; Appian, Punica, 57-65; Diodorus, XXVII, 
13-18. 
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Romans were closer to insisting on the destruction of Carthage 
at this time than is now generally realised. There is a tendency 
to under-estimate the violence of the hatred that the Romans 
must have entertained towards their enemy, a hatred that was 
all the more implacable in that it was engendered by fear. The 
persecution of Hannibal and his memory, the constant harping 
on Punica fides in the historical tradition, and the subsequent 
determination to destroy Carthage barely 50 years later are all 
clear proof of the strength of the Roman feeling against Carthage 
at the end of the Second Punic War. As regards Scipio’s own 
attitude, after the Carthaginians’ treacherous violation of the 
truce, and the suspicions he must have felt that their only purpose 
in originally seeking the truce was to get time for Hannibal to 
return to Africa,” it seems surprising that he should be willing 
to conclude the war by a negotiated peace, instead of insisting 
on the unconditional capitulation of Carthage. It is true that 
the city was strong and well-fortified ; but, according to Appian,” 
it was short of food, and there can be no doubt that it was 
suffering from violent internal dissensions. In these circum- 
stances, if the city were to be closely besieged, there was an 
excellent chance that the peace party would gain the upper hand 
and surrender the city to the Romans, especially if they could 
be led to believe that Scipio and the Romans would spare 
Carthage once they had it completely at their mercy. However, 
Scipio must have clearly realised, after the attempts of Tiberius 
Claudius to supersede him, that if the siege was at all protracted, 
if it lasted on until the following spring without prospect of 
immediate success, there would be an odds-on chance of his 
being superseded by one of the consuls for 201 B.C.; he would 
never be left alone for as long as Marcellus had been when he 
was taking Syracuse. If his run of success was checked or 
interrupted, he would lose the support of the People and would 
have no defence against his enemies in the Senate. But even if, 
after weighing up the military considerations alone, Scipio had 
chosen not to attack Carthage, he must have resented the intrigues 
that had deprived him of a completely unfettered choice. This 
is not to belittle the greatness of Scipio; on the contrary, his 
true greatness will be better appreciated if it is realised that he 


21 Cf. Livy, XXX, 23, 6-7. 22 Appian, Punica, 34, 38. 
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was only human, and that, like all the Romans of the middle 
and late Republic who aspired to military greatness, he had to 
be a politician. 

The question now arises as to why the second proposal to 
declare war on Philip was carried without any opposition from 
Scipio. The answer to this may be found in Scipio’s election 
as Censor in the following year, and his subsequent nomination 
by his colleague Aelius Paetus as Princeps Senatus, although 
there were two patrician ex-Censors senior to him.?* These 
honours, though well-deserved, came at a time when Scipio’s 
political influence was at a low ebb, and may well represent a 
compromise with his political opponents,?* under which he with- 
drew his opposition to the Macedonian War, and they agreed not 
to frustrate his election as Censor *° and, further, to afford recog- 
nition to his pre-eminent position by procuring his appointment 
as Princeps Senatus. 


T. A. Dorey. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


*8 Cf. Scullard, Roman Politics, p. 97, n. 1. P. Licinius Crassus was 
also senior to him, but was a plebeian. It is possible that Cethegus was 
no longer friendly to Scipio, but had gone over with the Servilii, Livius 
Drusus, and the Lentuli, and was now aligned with the Claudian group. 

*4The basis of this compromise may have been a coalition with the 
Aelii, The combination with the Servilii and the other old supporters of 
Scipio may well have given rise to stresses within the Claudian group, 
and some families may have tended to break away out of personal hos- 
tility towards their new adherents. 

*>Tt seems that the College of Augurs was at this time controlled by 
Scipio’s opponents. Cf, Scullard, Roman Politics, p. 80, n. 5. 
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TEXT OF THE SO-CALLED CONSTITUTION OF CHIOS 
FROM THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
SIXTH CENTURY B. C. 


The first document in M. N. Tod’s collection of Greek His- 
torical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1933) is the so-called Constitution 
of Chios. His text like that of Cauer-Schwyzer 687 rests on 
the editio princeps of Wilamowitz.t Recently, however, Miss 
Jeffery * reexamined the stone in the Archaeological Museum at 
Constantinople and was able to improve the readings and to 
propose with convincing arguments an arrangement of the four 
sides of the text in a somewhat new order. She has lowered 
the date of the inscription to 575-550 B.C., but she has by no 
means reduced its recognized importance. 

The inscription, engraved boustrophedon, seems to have begun 
or. another block. There are no formulas to indicate surely the 
leagth of lacunas, but adopting Miss Jeffery’s hesitantly offered 
but attractive restoration é[eracrzjv in line 6 and supplying part 
of one word in line 7, we have a minimum restoration of this 
gup and a criterion for estimating the extent of the lacunas 
between other lines. 

The following text includes restorations of my own which are 
made according to sense on the assumption that less is lost than 
Miss Jeffery believed. 


Face A 
[rév THs ‘Iorins 
pytpas: dvdAdgow[y: 


2U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, “ Nordionische Steine,” Abh. Ak. 
Wiss. Berlin, 1909, pp. 64-71 (photographs). See also E. Nachmanson, 
“ Epigraphisch-grammatische Bemerkungen: Zur Kyrbis von Chios,” 
Eranos, XIII (1913), pp. 91-9 and Historische griechische Inschriften 
(Bonn, 1913), pp. 9-10; Santo Mazzarino, Fra Oriente e Occidente 
(Florence, 1947), pp. 233-41; J. A. O. Larsen, “ The Origin and Signifi- 
cance of the Counting of Votes,” C.P., XLIV (1949), pp. 170-2; V. 
Ehrenberg, “ Origins of Democracy,” Historia, I (1950), p. 538. 

*L. H. Jeffery, “The Courts of Justice in Archaic Chios,” Annual 
of the British School at Athens, LI (1956, published in 1958), pp. 157-67 
(with drawing and photographs). 
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Drawing of the Inscription of Chios by L. H. Jeffery, Annual of the 
British School at Athens, LI, p. 158. 
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[---—Jov: (2) pet: Sqpap- 
4 yxav: Sexdo[ qe: 
[xara rH ]s ‘Iorins Sypa- 
pxéwv: rov |- 
[8 eéxpjoce|y rap’ ddow[v] 


Face B 
[ Bor]nv & (é)KKAjros Spo |- 


Lotnv elvac:] jv mapa 


12  Sypdpyw: Kai] 


Face C 
és 
Bodny Syp- 
ooinv’ THe 
16 
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& ta 7’ GAL[AI- 
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[ac] 
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Face D 
*A] 


30 dpxia ém- 
TapveTw pvvére | 
[év rois B vv 


A 1 Oliver. 2 Wilamowitz. 3 7% (é)pec Oliver; ju weév Jeffery. 4-5 
dexdo[me: | kara Oliver, dexac[Om Jeffery, déka [orarjpas 7] 
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Wilamowitz, ra lepet Nachmanson, — crarjpas iepois W. G. Forrest apud 
Jeffery. 6 é[feraorjy Jeffery. 7 Oliver. 8 Wilamowitz, 
dAroiae Simdno[in Jeffery; et Epnuo Oliver. 9 Sony mapa- 
Aow[.] Jeffery, cetera Oliver. 


B 10-11 Bodr[Hv] & (é)KKAnros Snuoloiny Oliver, 
ros, 5[txdsey Wilamowitz, di[xn Jeffery. C 9-14 Wilamowitz. D 29 Jef- 
fery. 31 Jeffery. 32 év rois Oliver; BlaciAevow Wilamowitz. 


The text from lines 1 to 7 is bound together, I think, by the 
two references to Hestia (the goddess rather than the hearth). 
If the official whom Miss Jeffery hesitantly but attractively 
identifies with the eretastes (not the only possibility but an 
official actually attested in neighboring cities) is to collect some- 
thing from the magistrates, the subject should be the property of 
Hestia. Just as in the fourth century the property of Athena 
at Athens had to be handed over by one board of treasurers to 
another in the presence of the 500 councillors, so property of 
Hestia at Chios might well be handed over in the presence of a 
large assembly. 

The ending of the first extant word suggests a phrase like rav 
iepov (OF xpyudrwv) évexa, because we probably need a summarizing 
formula or rubric. Then the title of the exetastes or eklogeus or 
eklogistes (whatever will be restored in line 6) can probably be 
imagined also in line 2, to be followed, chiefly in line 3, by a 
verb indicating a ruling on something as belonging to Hestia, 
e.g. x|pwérw te ieplov. Miss Jeffery has already cited 
Ath. Pol., 3, 4 to the effect that the thesmothetes were estab- 
lished dvaypdWavres Ta Pvddrrwot mpos THv Tov [....-- 
wes ]rwv xpiow. The sentence of an early Athenian archon 
was not a judgment but an order on the basis of an acknowledged 
principle or of a written law.® 

In line 3 the letters HPEI cannot be interpreted as jpe, because 
the iota could not in this period be dropped in the first syllable. 
As the text in line 10 contracts 4 (é)«xAjros, so the text in line 
3 seems to contract » (é)pei. The antecedent of the relative 
pronoun 7 is supplied from 8uo fyrpas. The singular of the 
relative pronoun is here used because the relative clause refers to 
each individual rhetra. A parallel occurs in the description of 
Xerxes’ bridge over the Hellespont with its flaxen and papyrus 


*H. J. Wolff, “The Origin of Judicial Litigation among the Greeks,” 
Traditio, IV (1946), pp. 31-87. 
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cables, where Herodotus, VII, 36, 3 says xara Adyov 5 euBpiéorepa 
qv Aivea, TOU rdAavrov 6 eiAxe. The subject of lines 1-3 
seems to be the claim of the goddess to property confiscated for 
certain crimes and public debts. 

In line 4 Miss Jeffery thinks she sees a trace of a sigma, 
which suggests to her the restoration Sexac[Oj. This produces 
a text which mentions bribery of an official, calls for restitution 
before conviction, and which leaves the corrupt official still in 
office. The interpretation seems impossible from the standpoint 
of public law. If the sigma which Miss Jeffery dots must be 
accepted, so that the restoration Sexa[revoni: 7a| 
which had occurred to me becomes impossible, I should then 
restore the active voice Sexdo[y. and give to the verb the ety- 
mologically close but hitherto unattested meaning “levy a tithe.” 

In line 8 the poena dupli, the usual penalty in cases of theft 
and embezzlement,* implies conviction, and therefore the new 
word read by Miss Jeffery, adovat, cannot mean “assaults” but 
must mean “convictions.” This word, itself from the stem of 
dAiokopat, may be compared with the phrase dAotvca dixn which 
in Attic Greek means “conviction.” ‘The cases which carry the 
same penalty as convictions can only be those lost by default. 

Face A, accordingly, contains two sections which may perhaps 
be freely translated as follows: 


As for property sacred to Hestia, (the official) shall constantly ob- 
serve rhetras of the demos and shall give an order that such and such 
be sacred by separately citing the rhetra which will so declare. If a 
demarch or basileus levies a tithe, he shall hand over, while he is in 
office, what Hestia gets. The auditor shall exact it in the presence of 
a convocation of the demos. 

Convictions: poena dupli. After a case lost by default, always exact 
a penalty as large as that which arises from convictions. 


Faces B, C, and D contain a third section. 

Lines 10-12 have been so arranged by Miss Jeffery, whereas 
her predecessors read them in reverse order. In line 10, how- 
ever, the old accentuation jjxxAyros no longer is possible, nor are 
the old restorations. My new restorations confirm Miss Jeffery’s 


“See R. Diill, “ Zum vielfachen Wertersatz im antiken Recht,” Scritti 
im onore di Contardo Ferrini pubblicati in occasione della sua beatifica- 
zione, III (= Pubblicazioni dell’Universita del Sacro Cuore, N.S. XXIII 
[Milan, 1948]), pp. 211-30. 
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arrangement. The court to hear appeals will not be the old 
aristocratic council but a new council chosen from the demos. 
How it will be chosen is specified in lines 19-21 below; hence 
this seems to be the first establishment of the new council. In 
line 12 the reference is to court dues such as the Athenians 
called wapdoracis (Ath. Pol., 59, 3) or 7a mpuraveia. 


The council which will judge appeals shall be a council from the 
demos. And in case one claims that an unjust sentence has been given, 
he shall deposit so many staters with the demarch and shall appeal to 
the council which is from the demos. On the third day after the Hebdo- 
maia there shall regularly be a gathering of this council which repre- 
sents the demos, has power to impose fines and is to be empaneled by 
a selection of fifty men from each tribe. It shall transact the other 
business of the demos and particularly decide all cases of the month 
which may occur as appeals. 

JamMES H. OLIVER. 

THE JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


THE BLINDING, OEDIPUS TYRANNUS, 1271-4. 


An old and famous incident in the legend of Oedipus was the 
blinding of the king.t In Sophocles’ play the maiming occurs 
offstage and is narrated in a splendid messenger speech (1237- 
85) which, if delivered by a skilled actor, never fails to horrify 
an audience.2 Oddly—for the play has been much discussed and 


1 Not known to Homer (Schol. on Od., XI, 275), the blinding appeared 
in the Thebaid and Oidipodeia and was popularized by the three dra- 
matists. For a detailed discussion of this part of the saga (there were 
two versions, self-blinding and blinding by Polybus) see Hofer in 
Roscher, Lex, Myth., III, sec. 1, p. 730, lines 12 ff. and further Jacoby 
on F. Gr. Hist., 4 F 97. 

?In Thamyras I suggest that the actual blinding was done on stage. 
There is no other way to explain the famous dual-mask (for the mask 
see: A. C. Pearson, The Fragments of Sophocles, I [Cambridge, 1917], 
pp. 177-8). If the blinding occurred offstage, the usual blind mask could 
have been substituted, as in Oedipus, for the mask worn earlier in the 
action. For the technique compare Lear iii.7, where Shakespeare has 
the eyes of Gloucester put out on stage. P. J. Enk has recently shown in 
a delightful monograph that in contrast to general opinion on the 
matter Seneca avoids such atrocities on the stage. See P. J. Enk, 
“Roman Tragedy,” Neophilologus, 1957, p. 307. 
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often edited—there is nothing like unanimity on the interpre- 
tation of Oedipus’ cry of despair at the moment of self-blinding. 
Therefore, an analysis of the lines will not be out of place. First 
there is need to provide a painfully literal translation of O.T., 
1271-4, the crucial verses. The text of Pearson, which does not 
differ from that of Jebb, has been adopted. The difficulties are 
not concerned with the establishment of the text but with its 
meaning. “Saying in such wise, that they would not see her 
nor such things as she was wont to experience nor what sort of 
evils she was wont to do but in darkness for the rest [of time] 
whom on the one hand it was not needful they would see, whom 
on the other hand they were in the habit of desiring they would 
not know.” 

The text requires exegesis. At 1271 the pronoun ro.aif’ does 
not refer to what goes before but is used adverbially, in such 
wise.? éOovver’ represents 6m. See L.S.J., s.v. II, who compare 
O.C., 944 and translate that. The future optative of oratio 
obliqua replaces the future indicative of direct speech.* The first 
great difficulty is the meaning of the personal pronoun wy which 
may be translated him, her, or them. Ellendt-Genthe (p. 330A, 
line 38) and Jebb on O. T., 1271 vote for him. Earle on 1271-2 
(p. 278) would choose the neuter plural, sufferings and deeds, 
and construe as “ only the proleptic object to éyowro.” I propose 
a fresh suggestion that the pronoun should be translated her and 
refers to Iocaste. This becomes evident when one realizes that 
ovk GYouwre vw of 1271 repeats with the eyes of Oedipus replacing 
Oedipus by synecdoche as subject as dpa wv of just six verses 
earlier. It is clear that the wy of 1265 can refer only to Iocaste 
(“. . . when Oedipus saw Iocaste ...”). To repeat within 
twenty-five seconds of playing time an identical expression but 
with no warning to have intended the pronoun wy to change its 
gender would provide too sudden and subtle an ambiguity for 
an audience to grasp. Further it is the sight of Iocaste that 
precipitates the maiming, not the sight of himself. For the first 
time Oedipus has seen Iocaste as mother-wife.® In a state of 


*See Ellendt-Geathe, Lexicon Sophocleum (Berlin, 1872), p. 738B, 
lines 54 ff. and L.S.J., s.v. 6 from whom the translation is taken. 

See Kiihner-Gerth, I, 183, who discuss this verse. 

5T can not believe with S. M. Adams, Sophocles the Playwright 
(Toronto, 1957), p. 103, that O. T., 1183 proves Oedipus has decided on 
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frenzy and shock he tears the brooches from the corpse and 
plunges them into his eyeballs crying: “ You shall not see her” 
and not the rather anticlimactic and foolish “ You shall not see 
me.” ‘They are not looking at him to start. They are looking 
at her and shall never do so again. 

To translate wv her entails an important consequence. The 
subjects of the subordinate verbs in 1272 can only be Iocaste 
and not Oedipus as has been generally held. The two clauses 
are correlative with wy and all three serve as objects of dyowro 
as is shown by the neatly and thrice repeated negative otk ... 
of’ . . . ov’. The eyes of Oedipus shall not see Iocaste nor 
what she has suffered nor what she has done. The sufferings 
are mentioned first; for Oedipus has been in large part the cause 
of them. It is guilt that makes him unable to view her sufferings. 
Next comes “vou shall not see the evil she has wrought.” The 
evil she has done is quite simply and concretely the violence 
she has done herself, the hanging. There is no need to hunt 
earlier possible evils such as the exposure of the child on Cithae- 
ron; for they are dramatically implausible if not logically 
impossible. éracyev as well may be restricted to the hanging; 
but it is difficult, if not perverse, to separate the physical suffering 
from the mental anguish that provided the motivation for the 
suicide. 

Next is the enigmatic couplet 1273-4. There is need to 
determine the identity of the two parties. I shall first criticize 
the views of certain earlier investigators and then propose a new 
solution. Jebb on O. T., 1271 believes the division is: (A) Iocaste 
and Oedipus’ children and (B) Oedipus’ parents, Laius and 
locaste. The weakness of this division is that locaste appears 
in both groups which then are not mutually exclusive as the 
antithesis would strongly suggest. 

Louis Roussel on 1272 (p. 425) divides: (A) the Thebans 
and (B) the children; but confesses “le passage demeure obscur.” 
One wonders why at this moment Oedipus should think of the 
Thebans; and further why in the world “he would see them for 
the rest of time in darkness.” He had been their benefactor; 
and the chorus express pity not anger at their king’s plight. 


the blinding before his exit. If anything the verse would suggest, at this 
moment in the action, thoughts of suicide. 
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The only harm that he had caused them, and that vicariously 
and unintentionally, was the plague; and the plague is not a 
major issue in the drama. The device, taken from [liad I, serves 
to start off the plot; and, but for an occasional phrase, is for- 
gotten after the prologue.® Roussel’s further contention that 
(B) is the children is more reasonable. He ought to have 
referred to verses 1375 ff. where the similar language may be 
construed as a linguistic support for his contention—not a 
dramatic one for the audience will not have yet heard the lines. 
There are, however, serious difficulties to this view. First the 
situation of the remark renders a reference to the children im- 
plausible. Oedipus is in the presence of his mother-wife and at 
the moment there is no reason why his children should be in 
mind. There is no mention in the context of his children and 
it is optimistic to consider that a spectator could reasonably 
relate the line to them.” There is also the verb éypyfev. What 
reason would there be for Oedipus to desire the children? He 
was able to see them. He desired those whom he had not yet met. 

M. L. Earle on 1273 f. divides: (A) Iocaste and (B) “ Laius 
at the crossways.” The relative pronouns, however, are plural 
and one would not immediately expect them to refer to single 
persons. It is true that in tragic poetry such a free use of 
number would by no means be impossible but why would Soph- 
ocles create a further ambiguity in a passage already uncom- 
fortably enigmatic? It is difficult to discern a reason for Earle’s 
(B). Why for the rest of time would Oedipus not know “ Laius 
at the crossways”? Rather he would know all too keenly that 
it was Laius whom he slew at the crossways. 

There is one final suggestion that must be discussed. Schnei- 
dewin-Nauck-Bruhn ’° in a note on 1271 ff. that is attributed to 
a suggestion made by Wilamowitz divide: (A) Oedipus’ father 
and mother and (B) the children. Again the children can not 
be the second group. Wilamowitz is correct that the first group 


® The contention of Schmid-Stihlin, I, sec. 2, p. 365, n. 3, that after the 
prologue the plague is referred to only at vv. 635-6 is not accurate. See 
the careful calculations of P. W. Harsh, A.J. P., LX XIX (1958), p. 247, 
n. 10. 

7 The Messenger did refer to the children in vv. 1250, 1257. And they 
have been alluded to earlier in the action at vv. 261, 425, 457, 791, and 


928. 
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comprises the parents of Oedipus. The suggestion, however, 
must have further elaboration. 

If a distinction is to be made between the two groups; I offer 
a suggestion. The people whom the king shall see for the rest 
of time in the darkness of blindness are, as Wilamowitz realized, 
his father and mother. More expressly they are Laius, the father 
whom he murdered and whose wife he married, and Iocaste, the 
mother whom he violated and drove to suicide. For the rest of 
his life these spectres shall vividly haunt his conscience. The 
second group, the persons “whom he desired but his eyes will 
not know” comprises his parents as they could have been under 
normal circumstances, sc. as he had once naively considered 
Polybus and Merope to be (see 1394 ff.). Never will he know 
such parents but will see only spectres of the first group, the 
kaxov Of 1318 (cf. 1371 ff.). 

If we must carefully specify the division, this latter one entails 
the least difficulties. But the very variety of solutions offered 
by divers and thoughtful readers emphasizes the futility of such 
specification. The strength of the two verses is rhetorical, not 
logical. ‘Their essence is their inclusiveness. When an actor 
recites: “All the world’s a stage” we ought not to list the 
countries. The appeal is just in its inclusiveness. And remem- 
ber the two verses take but some five seconds to say. There is 


no prolonged pause after and the audience can not stop and 


scrutinize them; for the actor rushes on with his narrative and 
the breathless spectator must fasten his attention on the words 
that are being spoken, listening carefully, never able to rest and 
think on what has gone before. 

M. Carper, III. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


® Schneidewin-Nauck, before the revision of Ewald Bruhn, deleted all 
these verses as a later interpolation because inter alia it is “ illogical 
to say a blindman sees in darkness—owls do—a blindman sees darkness.” 
Bruhn wisely discards the views of his predecessors and retains the lines. 
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TERENCE, ANDRIA, 560-5: 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR H. L. LEVY. 


SI. ...spero consuetudine et 

coniugio liberali deuinctum, Chreme, 

dehine facile ex illis sese emersurum malis. 

CH. Tibi ita hoc uidetur; at ego non posse arbitror 
neque illum hance perpetuo habere neque me perpeti. 
ST. Qui scis ergo istuc, nisi periclum feceris? 


I. By being more explicit in my explanation of the fore- 
going passage’ I could have forestalled some of the objections 
raised by Professor Levy.? 

My translation of Chremes’ speech, “But I think it’s no 
go—that he can’t be faithful to her [Philumena] and that I 
can’t stand for it,” embodies making alum the subject of habere 
and hane the object of this infinitive. Thus Levy’s detailed note 
on the use of habeo concerning the relation of a man and a 
woman * contains nothing detrimental to my interpretation. 

In yet another matter I was merely too sparing of words. 
Levy speaks of “ Sturtevant’s interpretation, which Murphy 
rejects on the sole ground of its non-conformity with his negative 
pattern.” * I actually wrote that Sturtevant’s interpretation 
“would be plausible had we no surer guide in Terentian usage 
itself.”° Levy and I reject this interpretation for the same 
reason, that there is practically no support for it in Latin usage. 
But while Levy states this objection,® I merely imply it. 


II. Levy’s criticisms of my treatment of Terence’s Latinity 
I consider unjustified. Of the epexegetic or afterthought type 
of what I call pattern neque, the only type Terence uses, I found 
in Terence four instances whose meaning presented no problem 
to anyone, but whose epexegetic character had apparently gone 
unnoticed. Three moot Terentian passages, including the one 
under discussion, seemed clearly to possess this same epexegetic 


10.W., XLVIII (1954-55), pp. 203-5. References concerning my treat- 
ment of this passage will be to this article. 

2 A.J. P., UXXIX (1958), pp. 173-8. References concerning Professor 
Levy’s views will be to this article. 

*P. 176, 2. 10. ®*P. 204, n. 2. 

*P. 176. *Pp. 176 f. 
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character, and I therefore included them in the same category 
as the four passages that had puzzled no one. Apparently instead 
of saying, “In passages whose syntax is clear he [Terence] uses 
this type four times,”* I should have spoken of four “ passages 
whose syntax is admittedly clear”: there had been general agree- 
ment on only four of the passages, but I myself was confident 
that my approach had clarified the other three, and that other 
readers who considered the evidence would agree. Therefore, if 
I show that my interpretation of Andria, 560-5, involves no real 
difficulties of meaning, I shall to that extent have cleared myself 
of Levy’s charge of extrapolation,* and shall be justified in 
insisting that my interpretations of Adelphoe, 291f., and Eu- 
nuchus, 722, also be judged on the basis of meaning. 

Levy doubts that I have established the absolute nature of 
non posse in our main passage and, in consequence, the epexegetic 
character of the pattern it introduces.® Let us consider verses 
302-3 of the Phormio, in which non potest is used absolutely by 
Demipho to denounce his son’s marrying a pauper: Non, non 
sic futurumst, non potest!/Egon illam cum illo ut patiar nuptam 
unum diem! J. Sargeaunt translates thus in the Loeb edition: 
“Tt shan’t be, it shan’t be, it’s impossible. What, I let her live 
with him a single day?” The situations in the passages from 
the Phormio and the Andria are comparable with each other: 
in both passages a father uses a form of absolute non posse in 
objecting to his child’s marriage; in the Phormio a rhetorical 
question is used to explain non potest, while in the Andria infini- 
tives used with disjunctive neque’s itemize non posse. Levy feels 
that I blow hot and cold by saying first that non posse in the 
passage from the Andria is absolute and then that it is not 
absolute “in the strictest sense, for its subjects and comple- 
mentary infinitives follow it.”?° But though I felt obliged to 
make this quoted concession with reference to the use of non 
posse in the clause as a whole, non posse is absolute in the 
sentence formally complete before the addition of the after- 
thought: at ego non posse arbitror “But I think it’s no go.” 

Ii. Haffter has called attention to Terence’s significant use of 
the subjective elements of colloquial speech:1t whereas Plautus 


*P. 203. ® P. 176, including n. 12. 
oP. 174. 10 Murphy, p. 204, n. 4. 
11 Museum Helveticum, X (1953), pp. 92-6. 
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uses age, edepol, and obtrusive curses as stage furniture, Terence 
reproduces the speech habits of real life through the accusative 
of exclamation; the omission of verbs of being, saying, going, 
and doing; and the use of such particles as hm and au. I have 
elsewhere demonstrated the likelihood that the epexegetic type 
of what I call pattern neque developed from the pleonastic nega- 
tion of early Latin as a natural way of expressing an after- 
thought, and that pattern neque is found with significant fre- 
quency in colloquial contexts down to the end of the Augustan 
Age.’? And so it seems that in our passage from the Andria 
the interpretation I defend presents the Terentian flavor of 
colloquial speech in contrast to the unobjectionable but neutral 
Latinity embodied in Levy’s proposal. 


III. The subject changes to matters of meaning and dramatic 
appropriateness. The translation of F. O. Copley preserves an 
interpretation which, as a whole, both Levy and I reject: “ he’ll 
easily pull himself out of the bad habits he’s developed. CH. 
That’s what you think. But I don’t think he can—and he can’t 
go on keeping that woman, nor would I stand for it.”?* Levy 
objects to “the inconcinnity of the meanings assigned to posse 
in the three semantic roles which in this view the word would 
have to play”;** and in favor of my interpretation he can only 
say that it “avoids some [italics mine] of the mental gymnas- 
tics ” +> which attend the use of posse in three different senses. 

It is true that I refer non posse first to Pamphilus’ moral 
weakness and then to Chremes’ inability to compromise with 
that weakness; but I perform no mental gymnastics other than 
those necessary for survival in the normal traffic of life. We are 
here not dealing with an exact philosophical definition but rather 
with informal conversation, in which one kind of ability can and 
often does suggest another. Let us consider a passage from one 
of Cicero’s letters to Cassius written in 46 B.C.: longior autem 
[sc. epistula] dAvapov aliquem habuisset; nam omovddlew sine 
periculo uix possumus. ‘ Ridere igitur, inquies, ‘ possumus?’ 
Non me hercule facillime; werum tamen aliam aberrationem a 


127 A.J.P., LXXVII (1956), pp. 404-6; and LXXIX (1958), pp. 46f. 
and 49 f. 

78 Tr. of And. (New York, 1949), p. 30. 

174. 

16 176. 
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molestiis nullam habemus.1® The inability mentioned in sine 
periculo uix possumus in the first sentence is that of speaking 
one’s mind without the risk of reprisals from the Triumvirs. 
But in the last sentence, Non me hercule facillime [sc. ridere 
possumus] refers to inability to summon enough cheerfulness to 
jest. A natural transition from one kind of ability to another 
has taken place, similar to that found in the passage under 
discussion. 

Levy’s main objection to the interpretation of the Terentian 
passage I defend is that it “brings me perpeti into strong focus 
before Simo’s istuc, and therefore again has him asking, ‘ How 
do you know you can’t stand for it if you don’t try?’”?" In 
order to avoid this difficulty in his own interpretation, Levy 
places a full stop after arbitror, making the non posse refer to 
Pamphilus’ extricating himself from his troubles mentioned in 
the preceding verses; then by placing points of suspension after 
perpett he justifies inferring that Simo “has stopped listening 
after arbitror” since his “attention has been riveted by the 
words non posse arbitror, which he cannot leave unchallenged,” 
and that istwc refers to non posse without any reference to verse 
564.18 But although I do not object to placing points of suspen- 
sion after perpeti (as Marouzeau has done in the Budé edition, 
understanding the negative usage essentially as I do), I deny 
that it is necessary to do so in order to keep Simo’s istuc from 
referring to Chremes’ me perpeti. Simo’s attention is engaged 
early in Chremes’ speech by non posse arbitror immediately 
partially defined by neque illum hance perpetuo habere, and in 
framing his question he simply ignores neque me perpeti. He 
does well to ignore it, even if it is emphatically delivered; for 
if Pamphilus shows himself faithful to Philumena, Chremes 
will not have to stand for that which he now dreads. 

I submit that in dramatic appropriateness as in Latinity my 
explanation preserves the naturally colloquial quality of Terence’s 
dialogue. 

R. Murpuy. 

UNIVERSITY. 


*° Fam., XV, 18, 1, quoted after Purser in the 0.0.7. series, The 
textual problem involving autem has no bearing on our subject. 

176. 

*P. 178. 
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REVIEWS. 


GeRALD F. Exse. Aristotle’s Poetics: The Argument. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, in cooperation with the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1957. Pp. xvi + 670. $11.00. 


The number of those who have set themselves the task of revising 
our understanding of the Poetics as a whole, both in its details and 
as a coherent system, is small indeed. The latest in this select band 
of scholars is Professor Else, and his attack is one of the most sub- 
stantial since the studies of Johannes Vahlen, with whose thought 
and method those of Else show a remarkable kinship, and to whom 
Else acknowledges himself indebted on almost every page of the 
book. Omitting chapters 16, the second half of 19, 20-22, and 25, 
on the grounds that they are either spurious or “ contribute little or 
nothing to understanding the main core of the work,’ Else breaks 
up the treatise into paragraphs consisting of as few as four or as 
many as thirty lines. Fach of these paragraphs is cited in Greek, 
translated, and then discussed in detail. The result is a synthesis of 
scholastic exegesis and explication du texte, aided by good if not 
entirely adequate indices, which allows the reader to digest the argu- 
ment unit by unit without losing his sense of the coherence of the 
whole. Else’s treatment differs from those of Rostagni and Sykutris 
in being more exhaustive on any one point, and from that of Gude- 
man in that he is interested in the logic of the argument rather than 
in historical or antiquarian problems. There is one further respect 
in which Else’s enterprise is unlike that of some of his distinguished 
predecessors. As he disarmingly informs us in the preface, his 
analysis is not based on a fresh examination of the manuscript evi- 
dence. In view of the difficulty of establishing a definitive text of 
the Poetics, he decided to publish his studies of the argument before 
launching himself on the endless road of inquiring into the history of 
the text. This is a legitimate point, and we must be grateful to the 
author for braving criticism in order to give us certain results of his 
researches which in all likelihood will be little affected by new readings 
or a fresh arrangement of the stemma. 

That is not to say, however, that his text is conservative, as the 
absence of an apparatus might suggest. The opposite-is the case; at 
the end of the book Else lists his emendations and the passages which 
he believes to be interpolations or later additions by Aristotle himself. 
Most of these corrections of the vulgate are properly argued in the 
commentary, but the reader is well advised to keep a copy of Gude- 
man or Rostagni within reach, and there are occasions when the 
printed text might convey the wrong impression. For example, at 
1454b2 Else writes AvAi& for Unless one reads the dis- 
cussion with some care, he would not suspect that Else’s version is 
not to be found in the MSS.—At 1459b36 Else proposes to read 
mepitty Se for repitry yap, Without marking the change as an emenda- 
tion. One has to go to the index of emendations to find out that 8 
is not a variant reading.—At 1449b26, Else does not sufficiently 
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justify his reading éxdorw for the MS éxdorov; altogether, his dis- 
eussion of the “definition” of tragedy of which this is a part is 
disappointingly brief. 

Of the emendations, many are successful, testifying to the author’s 
wide reading and sense of style. At 1448a15 Else accepts Vahlen’s 
emendation yap for yas. At 1448a21 Else supplements dre 00s 
and brackets 7) érepov yryvomevov as representing a Pla- 
tonic rather than an Aristotelian conception of dramatic impersona- 
tion. The remedy is daring, but Else’s discussion makes a good case 
for it. For other attractive emendations, see the diseussions of 
1449b36-50a10 (cf.. however, below) and 1454a22-24, That some 
others are less likely to eonvinee is only to be expected in a work 
which tries resolutely to combat some of the traditional perspectives. 
At 1448b17, the change of éxeivos into éxeivo is unnecessary, for there 
is no reason why a elass predicate should not be masculine.—At 
1452a17 Else adds ;js to allow the Rice. reading é& jis to be read as 
ééns- But this harping on the principle of continuity is awkward, 
in spite of Else’s contention to the contrary, It is safer to assume 
that Aristotle here regards the complex plot as the point of departure 
rather than the subject of the metabasis——At 1456a17 Else writes 
‘ExaBnv (kai py oorep Atoyvdos) for the vulgate Edpuridns, 
<i> Nw Bnv kat py AtoyvAos, on the assumption that for Aris- 
totle Aeschylus is an episodie writer, henee cannot be praised here 
for the “non-epic ” quality of his composition. But Else seems to 
underrate the parallelism of kai py... Kai pj Valla is not likely 
to be right against the unanimous MS tradition.—1448b28-30 Else 
puts after 34, in the belief that the discussion of poetry proper does 
not begin till 32, and that éy ois in its present position has no critical 
antecedent. No palaeographical reason or parallel is given for the 
shift. Like a number of other dislocations proposed by Else, this 
suggestion cannot be more than an interesting hypothesis. Perhaps, 
however, Else himself will write addenda to this subject when he 
begins to publish the results of his manuscript studies. 

As for the additions by Aristotle himself which Else proposes to 
detect, it is his opinion that the Poetics is an early work, written at 
a time when Aristotle was still close to the Academy in his interests 
and in his terminology, and that he revised it at a later date, when 
his increasing preoccupation with the special problem of the epic led 
him to revise his thoughts concerning the pifos. Among the argu- 
ments for an early date Else cites the prominence of §:aipecis, 
especially in the early chapters, and the gentle tact with which 
Aristotle is said to plead against a view which, Else feels, must have 
been Plato’s, 1461b26 ff., pp. 633 ff. The theory of a revision, resem- 
bling that of Solmsen in C.Q., XXIX (1935), is not unlikely in 
itself, though it is argued with somewhat more assurance than the 
state of the evidence permits. But when it is applied to the solution 
of various cruces, the results are not entirely successful. Else does 
not indulge in the excesses of vivisection which characterize the work 
of de Montmollin, who believes in a similar theory of stratification. 
Occasionally, however, Else seems to invoke the theory of a later 
revision only because a paragraph as it stands does not fit the argu- 
ment as he interprets it. Else’s analysis leads to the curious conse- 
quence that Aristotle wrote a beautifully constructed and harmonious 
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first version, and then marred its unbroken flow by inserting irrele- 
vancies or at least disruptive remarks. Else often finds evidence for 
his view in what he ealls doublets, i. e., the near repetition of opening 
statements toward the end; example: 1448a24-25 and b2-3. If such 
a method were to be applied to an author like, say, Herodotus, the 
text would be severely atfected. True, Aristotle is not Herodotus. 
But before applying criteria of this nature, a presentation of prin- 
ciples concerning what constitutes coherence in Aristotle would be 
in order.—Else’s view that ch. 16 is an addition by Aristotle would 
require the showing that at 1455a22 $< 8 was originally Sei yap, and 
was changed to 8c 5¢ only after the inclusion of ch. 16. Are we 
authorized to assume that Aristotle revises his connectives after 
adding to a work? 

Kurt von Fritz in Festschrift Ernst Kapp (Hamburg, 1958), pp. 
67-91 has recently pleaded for a greater willingness to read the 
treatise as it has come down to us instead of stipulating additions 
and interpolations. Before the rigid demands of this ideal, Else’s 
treatment of the text must appear heretical. And yet, given the 
nature of his task, and given his conviction that our text is in no 
sense canonical, a striking out for new approaches is to be expected. 
The quality of Else’s scholarship makes certain that even among the 
new interpolations which he traces in the text, there is not one whose 
status as an intrusion is unlikely at first sight, and in some eases 
he is most probably right. This reviewer is especially impressed with 
the plausibility of the following excisions: 1448a5 7 and 
6 6poiovs, 1448a33- 34 éxeiOey . . . 1449a18- 21 
1450b5 éxi trav Adywr, 1451a7 od rhs téxvns, 1453a25-26 ai rodAAat 
reXevtoow. Some of the less likely atheteses: At 1447b23 kai rovrov 
mountyv . .. is not, pace Hise, necessarily indirect discourse. Gude- 
man’s suggestion that the Centaur was a didactic work must still be 
in the running, especially if we allow pixryy paywdiav to stand, in 
spite of the inconclusiveness of the Arabus, whose testimony Else is 
occasionally inclined to place on a pedestal—At 1449b1-2, kat yap 
... Aoavy ought not to be thrown out; Else does not succeed in 
demonstrating that Aristotle’s discussion of Attic comedy does not 
begin at a38.—If 1450al-2 wéduxev . . . 700s were an explanatory 
gloss, its syntax would stand in greater need of explanation than if 
it is by Aristotle. Actually, though the phrasing is awkward, the 
passage does add something: wpaéis is not only characterized by (8a) 
but originated by (atria) 740s and Sidvo1a.—Other criticisms of the 
text which do not convince occur at 1453a36-39, 1454b14, 1455b7-8, 
9-11. 

But the treatment of the text is a minor aspect of this work, which 
is in the main dedicated to analyzing the structural relations, the 
inner movement and cumulative disposition of the argument of the 
Poetics. From the very beginning, when zounrixy is shown to be an 
activity or a shaping process rather than “art” in the sense of an 
object or a class, Professor Else succeeds in evoking the vitality and 
the consistent toughness of the treatise. On every topic he has some- 
thing important to say, and in the light of his commentary many a 
passage which in the past had seemed shallow or out of place turns 
out to be a meaningful step in a subtle argument, Else shows that in 
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its principal outlines and issues the Poetics makes sense; more than 
that, that its critical perspective, in unsuspected ways, continues to 
be relevant. It is impossible to mention more than a few of the high- 
points (a list of what Else himself considers to be his most important 
contributions to the discussion will be found in his introduction, pp. 
x-xi). He shows that throughout the work, rpaywdia equals zoinors 
rpaywdias. This is of special significance for an understanding of 
ch, 6, with its table of the six parts of tragedy. Else manages to 
demonstrate that ch. 6 is a logical, properly proportioned and well- 
founded whole, entirely deduced from the earlier discussion. dys 
turns out to refer to masks and costuming only, not to the stage 
setting. Aéés, Else argues, denotes the composition of spoken parts, 
peAorroua the composition of the sung parts, i.e., both of their musie 
and of their words, Of the two, Aééis is the more important, for “ to 
Aristotle’s way of thinking, zoijo1s is primarily incorporated in 
spoken verses, not in song, and .. . its destiny and ‘nature’ is to 
become drama.” jérpov as Blass had already suggested, is Sprech- 
vers, 1.e., hex, 3ia or 4tro only. Actually, however, Else’s strict 
interpretation of A€éis, though attractive, must remain in some doubt; 
in Rhet. III, 1406b1 Ags is used of dithyrambs. Similarly the 
equation of pérpoy with spoken verse and its restriction to dactyls, 
iambs and trochees is not definitive in view of Else’s own qualification 
at 1447b23 ff., where pérpov is used of the dithyramb, and -.ust refer 
to sung verse. In connexion with 1447b12 3) réy ddAwv ToLovTwr, 
Else asks what other verses Aristotle has in mind, and concludes that 
he must be referring to mixed or ‘ epodic’ verse. But a) Else’s con- 
tention that b20-22 show that Aristotle recognizes only 3 pérpa is 
questionable; b) even if he does, may there not be other possible 
Sprechverse, not commonly used, for which Aristotle might here be 
making allowance? And ¢) does Else suggest that ‘epodic’ verse 
was not sung? 

Regarding the pre-history of drama, Else gives an interpretation 
of 1449a2-6 according to which tragedy and comedy arose not so 
much from improvised hymns and banter as from the forms implicit 
in Homer. “Aristotle lets tragedy be begotten out of a matrix of 
social activity (the improvisations), but by individual artistie intui- 
tion of a form adumbrated in Homer.” As for comedy, Else wisely 
prints davArxdat and refuses to speculate on the possibilities. 

In 1449b12-16, Else proposes, following an old suggestion of 
Teichmueller, that pixos signifies the time it takes to perform a 
tragedy or recite an epic. His argument is very attractive. There is, 
however, one difficulty: what precisely is the meaning of 4 pixpov 
éfadAdrrev? Coming after the reference to the course of the sun, 
it cannot just mean: tragedy varies little in length, for in that case 
we should expect xai rather than 7.—On pp. 304 ff., there are some 
very good remarks about the nature of the universal in poetry. Later, 
in the same connexion, dpo.os is shown to refer not to the particular 
character but to the particular mental tendencies which are in all men 
in some fashion. At 1454b14 Else has a brilliant emendation: ojov 
Tov *AytAAéa ayabdy Kat <duorov> “Ounpos.—In 1460a27, and 
dmifava are said to depend on the skill of the artist rather than on 
the qualities of the events themselves: “‘ Probability’ here is not 
the austere goddess of chapter 9, presiding over the universal, but a 
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legalized trick played on the reader by the poet—provided he has 
the skill.” In the erux of 1456a2, Else takes up a suggestion of 
Post’s and writes: [7d réraprov] <i dys « « 

Perhaps the most daring section in the book is that which deals 
with the interconnected items dyapria, KaGapo.s and 
awd0os. Else’s sanity here prompts him to reject the free-wheeling 
conceptions usually associated with these terms, a course which would 
be cruel indeed were not his own well-argued substitutions also, in 
their deliberate narrowness, possessed of a grandeur of their own. 
Briefly, duaptia is not an element in the hero’s character but an 
element in the complex plot, and denotes particularly a mistake or 
error or ignorance as to the identity of a blood-relative whom the 
hero is about to injure or kill. dyayvwpiors resolves this mistake, 
either before the death or after; cf. the remarks on pp. 349 ff., with 
their convincing explanation of the phrase 3) eis diAiav 7) eis ExOpayv. 
Finally, xdfapors is, quite literally, the puriiication from the blood- 
guilt incurred through the duapria. ‘The examples of tragic plots 
cited by Aristotle 1453a20-21 go far to confirm this radical re-inter- 
pretation of a famous complex of questions, showing as they do that 
when Aristotle talked of tragedy, he had a very specific ideal in mind. 
At the same time it should be added that, on the score of xdOapors, 
Else is at once more speculative and more on the defensive than 
anywhere else in his book. 1449b27-28, which he regards as a later 
addition by Aristotle, he translates more freely than is his wont: 
“carrying to completion, through a course of events involving pity 
and fear, the purification of those painful or fatal acts which have 
that quality.” This translation is somewhat at odds with the tenor 
of his discussion in which he argues that xcé@apors is analogous to legal 
absolution, which is surely an absolution of persons rather than aets. 
xdOapots, Else says, is prompted by dvayvepiois; the recognition of 
dpaptia stamps the past action retroactively as not mapdv, hence 
kafapov. But elsewhere, p. 352, Else notes that dvayvupiors is the 
recognition of the identity of a person, Thus the last word has not 
yet been said on xd@apots, in spite of Else’s remark that since it 
occurs only once, it cannot be as important a term as is generally 
believed; a remark which, incidentally, undercuts Else’s own notion 
that Aristotle did not elaborate the term because it was well known 
and understood. And when, finally, Else concludes his analysis of 
avayvoptors by talking about self-knowledge and Platonism, he thor- 
oughly blunts the edge of his critique. 

Else’s discussion of xd@apois is a good specimen of his tendeney to 
narrow down the significance of a notoriously difficult passage until 
it becomes manageable and conerete. Some will no doubt feel that 
Else goes too far, and that in his search for clarity he does an injus- 
tice to the opacities of the Poetics. Else assumes that Aristotle 
always writes clearly and elegantly; he is unwilling to credit that the 
style may be relaxed or the argument less than explicit. Among the 
passages where Else attempts to explain away obscurity or careless- 
ness, we might mention 1448a11-14, 1449a21-24, and 1451025. As 
for the last, the puzzle of the boar’s hunt, the older explanation, viz., 
that Aristotle had a different text or that he suffered a lapse of 
memory, remains more likely. —Finally, a few specific points. At 
1447a19-20, Else’s explanation of érepor 8¢ Sua is DO more 
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convincing than earlier attempts based on regarding érepou as parallel 
to rwes. Even the Arabus takes it as paralleling ot péy and ot 8 
Tkatsch, IT, 98-100. Would it be rash to suggest that we should 
translate: “some through art, others through habit, others through 
vocal guidance...” ? It is true that $4 ris dwr7s in this sense does 
not occur elsewhere in classical Greek, But dd gdwvjs in the sense 
of “dictated by ” often appears at the beginning of later commen- 
taries; example: Olympiodorus, in Gorg., p. 1 Norvin. Aristotle 
must have well known that many artisans do their work neither 
because they are experts nor because they follow custom but because 
the master builder tells them what to do. Cf. also Plato, Laws, 720 
B 2ff. (about the slave physicians who are not iarpot xara vow) : 
kar’ rav Kal Gewpiay Kal Kar’ éurretpiay 
xrovrat...- But this suggestion cannot be more than a hypothesis, 
thrown out only because other explanations have not been satisfactory. 
—1448b10 éri rév Epywv: Else says that the reference is not to works 
of art, on the grounds that 4th century art did not represent lowly 
animals (?), but to diagrams and cadavers used in biological labora- 
tory practice. Hardly; rather, perhaps, the historical paintings in 
the stoai or other works of art which stimulate the learning process. 
Cf. also 1462a17, where the phrase must refer to a performance.—P. 
302 Else makes the important point that the universality of poetry, 
as against the particularity of history, is not guaranteed by the nature 
of poetry itself, but derives from the requirement that the plot be 
beautiful: “ poetic truth is a corollary of poetic beauty.” In view 
of the fact that Aristotle thinks so little of the elements of external 
beautification, the 8vcuara, and also in view of the fact that on Else’s 
own showing, p. 354, Aristotle uses xpaticros and xdAAoros inter- 
changeably, it might have been useful to inquire further into the sort 
of beauty that must attach to a plot. 

With respect to 1451b34, 1459b8-10 and other passages concerning 
plot, it appears that Else’s understanding of “episodic ” veers be- 
tween “consisting only of episodes,” i.e., having no plot properly 
speaking, and “having a plot judiciously relieved by episodes.” If 
a plot can be episodic, how can there be a “ predominance of episodes 
over plot”? But perhaps Aristotle’s own thought on this head is 
not clear, along the lines proposed by Else with his theory of a later 
revision of Aristotle’s critical attitudes. We should perhaps say that 
an episode is either of two things: a) an incident not related to the 
causally structured plot and interrupting it; b) a part of a plot 
which is not causally structured. Owing to this uncertainty, some 
doubt must attach to Else’s emendation éreioodwdns at 1456a2.—At 
1452b12, 53a28, and 56b5 ff. Else overtranslates datvecOar and davepds. 
At 1453a28, e. g., Else translates gaivesOar as “ appeal to the audi- 
ence.” But seeing that audience appeal is introduced just below, 
a33 ff., as an unfortunate factor, we had better translate: “I dare 
say.” Aristotle is talking about inherent stage-worthiness: Euripides’ 
plays are better theater than others.—At 1445b4 ff., in the matter of 
the two causes of poetry, Else sides with those who recognize the 
second in our natural bent towards melody and rhythm. But his 
complicated explanation of why Aristotle touches so cavalierly on 
this element does not convince. Hence Else’s bracketing of 1448b12- 
19 is desperate.—Else’s treatment of 1462b3 ff. is, perhaps, the least 
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successful item in the book. By means of displacements and excisions 
he arrives at an interpretation which deprives idap7 b7 of all sense, 
manages to group Homer with all other writers of epic, and ends up 
contradicting the earlier statement, 1459b2-4, that each of Homer’s 
poems would generate only one, at most two tragedies. Else might 
have considered that pia at the beginning of the section, instead of 
meaning “ unified,” may mean something very much like dzAovs at 
1453a13: epic has more scenes and incidents and parallel develop- 
ments than tragedy. We learn something about its content, not about 
its composition. An imaginary epic that contains only one action 
would be either too short or too thin. Homer, like other epic writers, 
gives us many actions; unlike them, he treats the actions in a unified 
manner. That ér at the beginning of the argument must mean 
“further ” rather than “ still” is clear from al0 and 18. As for the 
text, Spengel’s minor transposition is preferable to Else’s wholesale 
interference. 

I do not understand the temporal reference in Else’s translation of 
Kar’ 76 maOos, 1453b18. Translate: “except in so far as 
the act itself is pitiable,” i. e., except in so far as a mere act, without 
human involvement, can excite a tragic response.—1449a38-b1 Else 
translates 61a 7d wn orovdaleobar “ because it was not taken seriously.” 
Rather: “ because it did not mean to be taken seriously.”—At 1449 
b24 Else translates as if y.wouevov were not associated with é« rap 
eipnuevwv. But is the notion of a definition ‘emerging’ stranger than 
that of the conclusion of a syllogism ‘ coming about ’?—At 1454a28- 
29 Else fails to make clear in what sense Menelaus in the Orestes is 
needlessly wicked. If Aristotle’s complaint really was what Else and 
others say it was, one must regretfully conclude that Aristotle was 
less intelligent than he ought to have been, Fortunately, there is an 
alternative. In the light of 1454a20-22, uy dvayxaiov (dvayKaiov 
still does not convince) must mean: “not required by the sex or 
status of the character.” 

But these criticisms are not meant to gainsay the remarkable dis- 
cipline and analytic rigor which pervade Professor Else’s commen- 
tary, challenging some of our fondest preconceptions and providing 
a whole new battery of questions for scholars and critics alike to 
weigh with all the seriousness which Else’s achievement merits. The 
proof reader has, on the whole, performed a difficult task well, A 
list of errata, none of which are likely to mislead the reader, has been 
sent to the author. 


THomaAS G. ROSENMEYER. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


EpuarD FRAENKEL. Horace. London and New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 464. 


One of the most distinguished classical scholars of our time states 
in his preface that he wrote this book because of a desire “ to remove 
from the poems of Horace some of the crusts with which the indus- 
try of many centuries has overlaid them.” This operation has not 
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been, and could not be, performed with bold slashing strokes; rather 
it has been a work of patient, scientific restoration. There are no 
flashy hypotheses and there are ao meretricious devices for cap- 


tivating the general reader (or “the modern reader,” as he is often ° 


referred to in this book), of whom the author in general appears 
to have a low opinion. The nature of a work of restoration does 
not favor the rapid reader; Horace will undoubtedly be consulted 
more often than read. But if the serious student of Horace will 
submit to the severe regime of Professor Fraenkel, he will find it 
an enlightening and sobering experience to accompany this incom- 
parable philological sleuth as he examines language, style, and poetic 
pedigree. 

With his vast learning and, particularly, his intimate familiarity 
with the themes of ancient poetry, the author is magnificent in the 
pursuit of meaning. When it comes to appraising poems for their 
literary worth, he appears to be less sure of his own judgment; at 
any rate he is less willing to permit the reader to follow the steps 
by which he reaches his verdicts. It is clear that the author regards 
as a good poem one in which the component elements have been 
harmoniously blended; but he is often contented to express his esti- 
mates in purely dogmatic fashion. 

Some readers will wish that the material of this book had been 
presented in the form of a new commentary on Horace, for the 
strength of the book is in the specific and detailed interpretations, 


which are more difficult to get at in a volume which is more like a ' 


scholar’s notebook than an organized treatise. This situation is not, 


alleviated by the completely inadequate general index. 
In place of a conventional chapter on the “life and times” of 


Horace, Fraenkel has written a commentary on Suetonius’ vita » 


Horatii, which is at once scholarly, imaginative, and romantic. 
Horace’s works in general are made to fill the biographical lacunae 
of the vita. Admirable literary analysis succeeds in clearing Horace 
of the suspicions traditionally associated with non bene relicta par- 
mula (Odes, II, 7, 10). 

The chapter on the Epodes (I shall follow the order of Fraenkel’s 
discussion rather than try to reorganize his observations according 
to the normal sequence of the works of Horace)—begins somewhat 
strangely, so it seems at first, with a detailed analysis of Epode 10. 
“Preliminary Remarks” (pp. 37-41), which would have made an 


excellent preface to Horace’s lyric poetry, follow the analysis of 


Epode 10. This analysis is a fine example of Fraenkel at his critical 
best. The pedigree of the epode is traced with a sure hand. Careful 
stylistic examination not only strips Maevius of any claim to the 
enmity of Horace but also of any title to reality whatever. We are 
told that the content of the poem is poor but its structure good and 
its detail rich, and we are inclined to agree. The great importance 
of this opening analysis is the fact that it is a perfect object-lesson 
in the power of careful objective analysis to lift “some of the erust ” 
of misconceptions from a poem. Thirteen pages are devoted to 
Epode 16. One point in this richly informative discussion seems to 
be somewhat questionable. Fraenkel declares himself to be surprised 
by the audacity of Horace in assuming in this epode the role of a 
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magistrate in an address to the Roman people. In view of the 
author’s general theory of the artificial character of the Epodes, this 
is a strange suggestion. If we may judge from a passage of the 
Ad Herennium (IV, 39, 51), this sort of thing was familiar enough 
in schoolroom exercises; Horace would seem merely to have trans- 
ferred this conventional device to the domain of iambic poetry. The 
relation of Epode 2 (Beatus ille) to Archilochus is a fruitful discus- 
sion, but it does not take account of an interesting detail of Horace’s 
poem. Granted that the close of the poem does contain an element 
of surprise, the thoughtful reader, on arriving at the end of the 
poem, must concede that the poet has actually given him advance 
notice of the eventual appearance of faenerator Alfius in such phrases 
as qui procul negotiis (line 1) and solutus omni faenore (line 4). 
Epode 13 is declared to be “a perfect poem” (p. 65), chiefly for 
its “harmonious blending of ideas of very different origin.” The 
poem has claims upon our appreciation, probably most readers will 
agree, but it is not exactly a blend of disparate elements. It would 
seem to be rather a mechanical joining together of a gaudeamus- 
igitur theme (donec canities abest morosa) and the doctrine vino 
pellite curas in a grim context. Part of Fraenkel’s demonstration 
of the essentially artificial character of the Epodes is his analysis 
of Canidia the witch. It is impossible to do justice to this important 
discussion in a few lines. His sifting of the case of this notorious 
creature is judicial and satisfying. Wickham long ago was on the 
point of dismissing Canidia as a literary fiction, but he stopped short 
of this conclusion. The verdict in this book is unambiguous (p. 63). 
Canidia belongs to the realm of fiction. Horace required “a fresh 
victim for the aggressive iambi” which he was writing after the 
manner of Archilochus. Fraenkel’s explanation of the poet’s choice 
of this particular type of fresh victim is, at least to this reviewer, 
less satisfying. The essence of it would seem to be that witches 
have always captivated the imagination. This part of the mystery 
regarding Canidia requires further exploration. One might have 
expected Horace to select a poetaster such as Maevius as his princi- 
pal victim. There may be a clue in the charge of the poet that 
Canidia has bewitched him (Epode 17). This last of the Epodes 
is not regarded by Fraenkel as being of any particular significance; 
it is a labored and rather tiresome production. Is it not possible 
that this long and admittedly labored piece may have been intended 
to perform some apologetic, prophetic, or explanatory function 
commonly associated with epilogues such as we have in a number 
of Horace’s books and which probably were the usual thing in 
Hellenistic “ collected works ”? 

The ten satires of Book I are discussed in the following order: 
2, 3, 1, 6, 5, 9, 7, 8, 4, 10. In appraising the Satires Fraenkel 
abides by the standard set by himself years ago (“ Das Reifen der 
horazischen Satire,” Festschrift Richard Reitzenstein [1931], pp. 
119-36). Those satires are best in which there is the fullest exploita- 
“ tion, as it were, of the poet’s own personality. In the early satires 
the poet can be seen to be feeling his way toward this end and in 
the later satires (of Book II) to be declining into something resem- 
bling the satire of Juvenal. Many people will be less severe than 
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Fraenkel on the later satires, even though in these pieces Horace 
has moved away from ridiculum closer to the acre and indignatio. 
Fraenkel deepens the familiar study of Horace’s references to indi- 
viduals and what might be called the sham realism of the earliest 
satires. The analysis of Sat., I, 1 is fascinating in illuminating the 
elements out of which the piece is constructed but does less than 
justice to the way in which the poet has made two of the bioi give 
unity to the poem as a whole. There is a most satisfactory analysis 
and solution of the erux of Sat., I, 1, 108: Fraenkel decides in favor 
of nemon’ ut avarus. The Iter Brundisianum calls forth a two-page 
essay on the relation between “Urerlebnis, Bildungserlebnis, and 
poetry that might have been the introduction to a full-scale Horatian 
synthesis (pp. 106 ff.). Sat., I, 6 is praised as “ excellent still life.” 
Curiously enough, an obvious feature of Sat., I, 9 appears to have 
escaped the notice of Fraenkel as it has of scholars generally. In 
the first place, Sat., I, 9 appears to have been conceived as a comic 
version of the lyrie convention (ef. Integer vitae, Odes, I, 22) 
according to which the poet, when overtaken by danger during the 
practice of his art, is rescued by the patron divinity of poets. Horace 
ibat via Sacra nescio quid meditans nugarum totus in illis when 
danger presented itself in the form of the most prolific (by his own 
admission) of contemporary poetasters (who has other artistic accom- 
plishments equally abhorred by Horace). It is appropriate, indeed, 
that the poet should be rescued by Apollo. It is interesting to note 
that the poetaster is portrayed as the very opposite of Horace’s own 
ideal (as in Sat., I, 6; ef. Sat., II, 1). The “bore,” as he is usually 
called, closely resembles the poeta of the econeluding section of the 
Ars Poetica. Fraenkel dwells with undisguised amusement upon 
Sat., I, 8. The analysis of Horace’s attitude towards Lucilius is 
admirable. 


Only eighteen pages are devoted to the second book of the Satires, « 


whereas sixty are given over to Book I. Only II, 6 and II, 1 are 
regarded as worth any attention. The exposition of these two pieces 
makes excellent reading, for Fraenkel gleans much from these familiar 
texts. It is possible that still more can be found in them. It is 
interesting that Horace makes the one substantial speech of II, 1; 
this is an elaborate interpretation of the natural “law” of self- 
defense for the benefit of the jurist, whose advice he has come to 
seek. It is worth noting that a travesty of the familiar lyric formula 
pone me... ete. (ef. Odes, I, 22, 17 ff.) eaps Horace’s comic 


peroration. The satires that Fraenkel does not like in Book IT are! 


dismissed in something less than a page in all. 

In the interpretation of the Odes (I-III), as in that of the Satires, 
Fraenkel performs his operation of “ removing the crust ” from the 
text of Horace slowly, step-by-step. The modern reader should not 
anticipate revolutionary theories or flowing and scintillating argu- 


ment; but, if he will allow himself to be led to the contemplation ~~ 


of the Greek models that are shown him and to be made to serutinize 
the Latin text as he has never done before, he will have a new 
Horace for his pains. The “new Horace” will inevitably provoke 
his disapproval with regard to many details; but the bulk of what 
is new will be a valued possession. 
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“(des related to Aleaeus” (pp. 154 ff.) begins with an attempt 
to settle the venerable dispute over O navis (I, 14) with a demon- 
stration of its unmistakable allegorical character. There is an illu- 
minating study of the effect of the lex operis on the language and 
tone of I, 37 (Nunc est bibendum). The neatness of structure of 
the little hymn to Mercury (I, 10) is admired but, in the reviewer's 
opinion, the magnificent contrast between the lighter and the heroic 
aspects of Mercurial craft is not appreciated by the author. Heinze 
is severely censured for having “read into” the poem a pious and 
anachronistic wish on the part of Horace for the ultimate safety 
of his own soul. There is the most interesting remark (p. 168) that 
the two Greek genres that exerted the most happy influence on 
Horace were (1) poems and songs relating to banquets and (2) 
prayers and hymns. The appeal to the lyre (I, 32) is closely 
examined. A vigorous argument is made in support of the reading 
poscimus (line 1). Poscimur (the reading of one half the ancient 
tradition, followed by Klingner), it is argued, can have no place 
whatever in a prayer-like poem. It might be argued, on the other 
side, that ancient prayers do not normally begin with a bald an- 
nouncement that “this is a prayer” but postpone the explicit appeal 
tactfully until later in the poem. Poscimur would indeed be appro- 
priate as the dramatic explanation of what follows: it is a symposiae 
situation in which the poet’s turn has come to produce a song. If 
the lyre is weleome at the banquets of Jove, the lyre will aid the 
poet now! Fraenkel’s judicial handling of the dispute over quod 
et hunc in annum, ete. (lines 2ff.) is quite convincing. Vides ut 
alta (I, 9) will be found, to the dismay of many, to be, in Fraenkel’s 
opinion, a relatively poor poem. It is winter, says Fraenkel, there- 
fore the picture of spring and summer is incongruous at the end of 
the poem. Has it been forgotten that this summer is, after all, a 
mind’s-eye picture and a symbolic one at that? The nune (line 18) 
is not a reference to now-in-the-month-of-January (or whatever it 
is out there in the snow) but to the springtime of life so obviously 
in the possession of Thaliarchus. Studied in connection with the 
other Horatian poems that compare man’s short span with the 
eternal round of the seasons, the poem, in the modest opinion of 
this reviewer, does not appear to be either difficult or poor. The 
contrast between winter that has crushed the green of nature and 
the green and warmth of youth (that must some day—donec virenti 
is most significant—be crushed by life’s winter) would seem to have 
been well thought out and skilfully executed. This defense has been 
longer than space warrants; it is strange that Fraenkel has given 
I, 9 such short shrift. Similarly, it is strange that the analysis of 
Nullam Vare sacra (I, 18) is only half complete. One would have 
been interested in Fraenkel’s view of the contrast between I, 18 and 
II, 19 pointed out by Heinze. Integer vitae (I, 22) calls forth one 
of Fraenkel’s most brilliant demonstrations of the validity of his 
method of investigation. Are the opening lines of this poem serious? 
A study of structure provides the answer. The models that Horace 
knew were serious and at the heart of these poems would be found 
a mythological or historical paradeigma. And in I, 22? At the 
heart of Horace’s poem, instead of the serious exemplum, is parody: 
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a mock-serious episode from the life of the poet himself! The truth 
about Integer vitae was penetrated in a different way by G. L. 
Hendrickson (C.J., 1910). In the Europa ode (III, 27) Fraenkel 
sees a magnificent but unsuccessful attempt to reinvest a popular 
myth with its ancient dignity. Of the “Odes addressed to Mae- 
cenas,” III, 29 is singled out as a masterpiece. The political aspects 
of Horace’s poems concerned with Augustus have not particularly 
interested Fraenkel and it is a little disappointing that the “ Roman 
Odes ” have not received more of his attention. The Pindarie char- 
acter of Descende caelo (III, 4) has been given a great deal of 
thought. It is curious that, with complete disregard for the sym- 
metry of the cycle as a whole, III, 4 is regarded as “framed” by 
Iustum et tenacem (III, 3) and the Regulus ode (III, 5). The 
three “epilogues” (I, 38; II, 20; III, 30) are discussed with the 
traditional attitude towards II, 20 (Non usitata) as a “ repulsive 
poem.” Hight of the Epistles of Book I are earefully examined. 
The reviewer cannot sense the intensity of Horace’s resentment that 
Fraenkel finds in I, 19. In I, 13 it is Horace’s tact that impresses 
Fraenkel, but he seems to miss the hilarious gaiety of this letter. 
The “Epistle to Augustus” is beautifully done. The fifteen odes 
of Book IV all receive their due. The mellowness of the late odes 
is emphasized in contrast with the rashness and boldness that 
Fraenkel found in the early poems of Horace. Of the complete 
works of Horace, some forty-odd poems are neglected or receive 
only passing notice. 

The reviewer’s chief regret about the book is that the author did 
not look further into the problem of the composition of the various 
books as a whole. Perhaps the problem has been avoided as one 
that cannot have a satisfactory solution. 


EpMUND T. SILK. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


RonaLtp Syme. Tacitus. Two Volumes. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1958. Pp. xii + 856. $13.45. 


The appearance of this impressive work by a distinguished his- 
torian is an important event in the world of classical scholarship. 
Not since Boissier’s T'acite in 1903 has Tacitus, the historian, been 
presented complete and Boissier wrote an appreciative essay rather 
than a comprehensive, scholarly evaluation. Other similar produc- 
tions during the intervening half century have been either partial 
or contentious. In the meantime the new material on Tacitus and 
the literature concerning it have been extensive. 

Professor Syme covers everything concerning Tacitus and his work 
which must or might interest the student of history. There will be 
some who feel that he has given too much material which is not 
wholly relevant, but second thought will correct this feeling. In the 
first place, a superfluity of material from a distinguished source 
calls for gratitude rather than complaint. Secondly, practically all 
of this material turns out under careful scrutiny to have not only 
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value in itself but some relevance to the subject in hand. This is 
obvious in the field of prosopography. Syme is a master in such 
matters and gives abundantly of the fruit of his research. The 
result is a harvest of new information as well as a convincing picture 
of Tacitus the senator and the effect of his associations on Tacitus 
the historian. The ninety-five appendixes, as they are ealled, are 
really extended notes which make complete the documentation of 
the text. 

The book is not only readable: it is often exciting. Syme has 
immersed himself so thoroughly in his material that his ideas come 
out in an almost Tacitean style; abrupt, varied, condensed. It is not 
difficult for anyone with sufficient imagination to supply the verbs. 

A work of this sort resulting from long years of research and 
pondering might easily have been dogmatie or contentious. The 
author is so completely at home with his subject and so thoroughly 
the scholar that even the ranks of Tuscany must recognize his poise 
of judgment and the fairness of his conclusions. Only once is there 
a serious failure of this objective clarity. In discussing those of us 
who believe in an early date for the Dialogus, Syme says (p. 671): 
“ The thesis could only be supported by perverse argumentation, and 
it is kept alive by tired or uneritical acquiescence in a fancied 
communis opinio.” This is unworthy of a scholar of Syme’s stature: 
the gods should be kinder. If the question were less important both 
to the thesis of the present book and to the general understanding 
of Tacitus’ literary career it would not be worth laboring in a review. 
The real fact of the matter is that there is no actual proof for either 
the early date (say 81) or the late date (say 98, although Syme 
would seem to prefer 107). In spite of the author’s position that 
only one plea for the early date is possible (“only that of style, 
and of style imperfectly understood ”’), proponents of the early date 
wholeheartedly accept the demonstration of Leo and Hendrickson 
that the style is primarily determined by the genre. The evidence 
of “iuvenis admodum” has been used by both sides and its evalua- 
tion depends on subjective reasoning. There is something a little 
less than eandid about the handling of Fabius Justus. “ There is 
a good chance” that he reached the consulate at an early age; “he 
may have been born as late as 65.” (And, for that matter, he may 
have been born ten years earlier.) The tone of the essay is also a 
subjective argument: the Dialogus has “a mature and authoritative 
tone: it is not the product of a youth.” Finally, the argument that 
the Dialogus shows knowledge of the Institutes of Quintilian “as is 
generally recognized ” would be conclusive if true. But the echo is 
not a clear one “ generally recognized.” The general idea which is 
said to come from the Institutio may well have been derived from 
the familiar teachings of Quintilian. The arguments for an early 
date are also largely subjective but they are also, may I insist, 
respectable. It is hard to think of an enforced silence of jifteen 
years without something openly expressed before as well as after 
the interval. The buoyancy of the discussion is hard to reconcile 
with the furious pessimism of Tacitus deeply established in 98. 
Without new and definite evidence, the question must remain open 
no matter how firmly each side holds to its own opinion. 
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The book is organized in accord with the theory which lies behind 
the whole, namely, that Tacitus’ history is determined both in matter 
and in manner by the contemporary scene of the days of Trajan 
and Hadrian. The historian, being unable to speak freely to those 
actually in power by way of correction or warning, chose parallel 
situations whose significance could hardly fail to be recognized by 
his first readers. The theory is highly intriguing and there can be 
no doubt about the recurrence of similar situations in the first cen- 
tury of our era. To many students of Tacitus it will probably seem 
unnecessary to find such specific motivation. Arraignment of the 
early empire was certainly more congenial to Tacitus’ grim genius 
than any “witness to our present good fortune.” There will also 
be many who will not be willing to extend the period of composition 
of the Annals into the middle of the third decade of the second 
century to accommodate the theory. It is probably stubborn con- 
servatism on my part but I find it very hard to believe that the 
reference to Trajan’s conquests in the East with never a hint of 
the withdrawal by Hadrian can fail to place the publication of the 
Annals in 117. Syme would like to make the date at late as 123, 
looking on the withdrawal in the East as nominal and temporary 
and its concealment as imperial policy. Happily, however, whether 
the theory is accepted or not, it is highly illuminating and detracts 
not at all from the value of the Tacitean studies organized around 
it. At the same time it gives us a large extra dividend in the form 
of keen analysis of the crises in the Ulpian succession. 

The organization of the book is at first confusing. Sections one 
through six would seem to cover the ground: the political background 
of the Histories; the career of Tacitus within his milieu and his 
transition from orator to historian; the Histories; the background 
of the Ulpian succession and the reign of Hadrian; the structure, 
sources, and style of the Annals; the Annals as history. This would 
seem to be reasonably complete but there follow three more sections 
dealing with the time of writing, the author, and the New Romans. 
These sections serve to reinforce the theory that Tacitus, like Ju- 
venal, is flaying the past for the benefit of the present and to make 
realistic his position as a “new man” with an imperial under- 
standing of the provinces because he is himself a provincial from 
Narbonese Gaul. Naturally, there is some repetition of points made 
earlier but such repetition as there is (done with true Tacitean 
variety) serves only to recall and reinforce essential material. 

Syme has definitely laid the ghost of Mommsen’s dictum that Taci- 
tus was the most incompetent of all historians in military matters. 
He has also done much to strengthen the faith of those who believe 
that, in spite of enthusiasm, pessimism, and bias in general, Tacitus 
was never a perverter of the truth. He selected and omitted. He 
was a master of deadly suggestion. His irony is unmatched. But 
he was never betrayed into a misstatement of facts. That he made 
mistakes is not questioned and Syme lists a considerable number, 
but they are not tendentious mistakes. Syme is also wholly con- 
vincing in his exposition of Tacitus’ sources, especially the acta 
senatus. 
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In his treatment of Tacitus’ style Syme has not only presented 
the larger elements forcibly and convincingly but has submitted to 
the drudgery of detailed exploration. The study of words used in 
the different productions with an adequate explanation of chrono- 
logical changes is a major contribution to this section of Tacitean 
study. Finally, Syme’s treatment of Tacitus’ use of orations is 
masterly. 

Comparisons are odious and prophecies dangerous. Nevertheless, 
I venture to express my own belief that this is the best basic book 
on Tacitus, the historian, which we have and that it will be the 
classic source book for generations of students to come. 


C. W. MENDELL. 


H. D. F. Kirro. Sophocles: Dramatist and Philosopher. Three 
Lectures Delivered at King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 64. 


All who are familiar with Professor Kitto’s charming and original 
approach to Greek Tragedy will be delighted with this little book. 
The three lectures develop a theme which is one of great importance 
for the understanding of Kitto’s views: the divine drama and the 
human drama in Sophocles—or the problem of the Horizontal and 
the Vertical. The present writer has already explained Kitto’s solu- 
tion to this problem in A.J. P., LXXIX (1958), pp. 79-84. Strictly 
speaking, it will be difficult for the casual reader to comprehend the 
burden of Sophocles: Dramatist and Philosopher, unless he is fairly 
acquainted with Kitto’s earlier works, for a good deal is taken for 
granted. In any case, the point of intersection between Horizontal 
and Vertical, where the human and divine dramas meet, is in the 
notion of Diké. Thus, the core of the present book can perhaps be 
located on p. 50, where Kitto defines what he means by Retribution. 
It means “the universal order, which will always reassert itself 
when it has been disturbed. ... For this human machine is not a 
machine operated by some external force; it is a system of human 
action which has its own inherent laws, and the laws are within the 
administration of the gods” (pp. 50-1). But the “gods,” Kitto is 
at pains to emphasize, are not transcendent. “ These gods, collec- 
tively, are the natural order of events: they are not ‘supernatural ’ 
at all, except that they are immortal and omnipresent” (p. 40). 
There is here, I think, a contradiction in Kitto’s conception of Greek 
religion; if laws are the machine, and the gods are merely part of 
the machine, how can the gods be said to administer the laws? In 
Kitto’s view, this would seem to be a mere figure of speech, and, 
in the last analysis, all Greek religion was, theologically, the religion 
of Epicurus. Rather, I think that Kitto, in an effort to formulate 
his theory of Diké, has levelled all the conflict and explained fifth- 
century Greek theology in terms of later, more rationalistic beliefs. 
Because the Greeks had failed to iron out all the difficulties con- 
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nected with their traditional religion is no reason for our doing it 
for them. At any rate, in this small book Kitto has at last stated 
his position on Sophocles and Greek Tragedy unequivocally. 

There are also several new (and, as one would expect, interesting) 
advances. Kitto gives some attention to the concept of Tyché in 
Sophocles, especially as it is reflected in Oedipus Tyrannus, 1080 ff., 
and he cannot resist the impression that it reflects a polemic against 
“a certain moral and intellectual arrogance that was seeping into 
contemporary thought” (p. 63). Whether or not this particular 
passage should be pressed, the point is well taken; for Sophocles’ 
theological and moral views were merely the result of a deepening 
of orthodox Attic tradition. Indeed, even Kitto’s view of the gods 
and Diké would have seemed repugnant to him. My own view of 
the Tyché passage, expressed in an earlier number of this periodical 
(LXXVIII [1957], p. 47), was that Sophocles has here allowed his 
hero to abandon himself to the blind forces of the universe, and that 
the passage contains a primitive reference to the twelve signs of 
the Zodiae and to the early infiltration of astrology at Athens. 

Finally, Kitto sums up Sophocles’ religious message most pointedly 
on his final pages. As he convincingly paraphrases the poet’s mean- 
ing: “I give you the facts, as I see them. I am not a vendor of 
patent remedies, but a tragic poet; I am not so simple as to believe 
that the practice of virtue will insure happiness. ... I do believe 
that our Universe has its laws, and that we know some of them. .. . 
To neglect them, to follow our own laws, is folly.” The long trial 
of Sophocles on the charge of Pessimism is over at last, and he is 
charmingly acquitted through Kitto’s advocacy. For it reminds one 
of the way Sophocles is reported to have proved he was of sound 
mind before an Athenian inquisition—simply by reading one of his 
plays. 

HERBERT MuSUuRILLO, 8. J. 

BELLARMINE COLLEGE, 

PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 


Oscar Lanpau. Mykenisch-griechische Personennamen. Gdteborg, 
1958. Pp. 305 (plus 1 p. addenda et corrigenda). Sw. kr. 
28.00. (Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia, VII.) 


The linguistic information obtained from Mycenaean tablets 
hitherto discovered is severely limited by the fact that a very high 
percentage of the forms found consists of proper names. 

In the analysis of a text, names present special problems. With 
other items of the language they share the property of form, by 
which they can be identified if the graphie rendering allows such 
identification. They do, however, differ basically from other words 
in regard to the property of meaning. Ordinary lexical items have 
meanings which constitute part of the total meaning of the utterances 
they oceur in; the meaning of such items can, therefore, be extracted 
from an analysis of all their occurrences. Thus, in ‘The hunter 
shot a deer,’ the meaning of the noun ‘hunter’ can be fairly well 
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approximated by studying other utterances also containing ‘ hunter’ 
(‘The hunter fired his gun,’ ‘Hunters stayed at the lodge,’ etc.), 
provided the meaning of the constituents of the various frames is 
known. Such an approach is normal procedure in combinatory 
analysis of texts in dead languages as well as in the intelligent 
learning of a living language, both foreign and native. It does not, 
however, produce the desired results when applied to proper names: 
The word ‘ Hunter’ can occur in a variety of frames which will not 
yield any information beyond the purely grammatical, viz., that 
‘Hunter’ is a noun denoting a person: ‘Hunter was here,’ ‘ Old 
man Hunter,’ ‘The Hunters,’ ‘ That girl Hunter,’ etc. The meaning 
of a common noun or a verb or an adjective is part of a mutual 
selective system, the meaning of a name is confined to the bounds 
of the name form. To be sure, ordinary lexical items may be 
arrangements of constituents whose meaning is not readily discovered 
from a study of utterance contexts, as in ‘moonshine,’ ‘ turncoat,’ 
or similar metaphorical expressions, but such cases are marginal, 
whereas all names, with the possible exception of situation-bound 
nicknames, would seem to be closed constructions. 

If the identification of the meaning of a name cannot be achieved 
through study of the context, all has to depend on the form as such. 
If the form is unambiguously translucent, it—or its constituents— 
can be equated with forms in the common lexicon of the language, 
the meaning of which is known, and the internal meaning of the 
closed construction ‘personal name’ can be inferred. A meaning 
of Bidurros or of Zavbirrn can thus only be established because of 
the fact that the general lexical meaning of the constituent forms is 
fairly well known, but not on the basis of any study of the contexts 
in which these names occur. 

As soon, however, as ambiguity enters on the formal side, all 
prospects for successful identification of the meaning of a name 
disappear. Instead of justifiable tentative statements nothing but, 
at best, intelligent guesses can be offered, since no outside check 
remains, and further conclusions one might wish to draw become 
scientifically unsound. 

Mycenaean spelling is anything but unambiguous. True, the near- 
astronomical figures of theoretically possible readings for certain 
sign sequences are somewhat reduced by limitations known to have 
existed in the structure of Greek, and where there is context to help 
us the margin of possible error is usually tolerable. But once we 
turn to names, there is—in addition to the lack of context for ¢on- 
trol—the further uncertainty that we do not know, in many a case, 
whether Greek structural limitations may be assumed to apply—the 
name studied might, after all, be foreign, 

The book under review has been designed as an all-inclusive analy- 
sis of the Mycenaean inventory of proper names. It lists the names, 
breaks them down into constituent parts, both derivational and com- 
positional, groups the items obtained according to domains, and tries 
to utilize results as data for a consideration of ‘ Eigennamen als 
Spiegel der Kulturgeschichte.’ 

The book cannot be labeled a success. The essential fault is to 
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be found in the very plan: while it seems perfectly possible to work 
on Mycenaean names on a selective basis, taking into consideration 
every clue for formal identification without ambiguity, a wholesale 
etymological analysis is doomed to failure because too many uncer- 
tainties in form and consequently in meaning can never be resolved. 
If, however, mere conjectures and guesses are the price to be paid 
for a seeming completeness, completeness ceases to be a goal for a 
scholarly undertaking. 

If the project as a whole has to be considered as based on mis- 
taken judgment, it is not surprising that many points of detail 
should be open to the same criticism: 

Statistics are compiled with too little discrimination—the category 
‘gedeutet’ [237] lumps together items whose formal properties 
allow a reasonably safe identification (as ko-so-u-to = Zovfos or 
e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo = *ErecoxAeryjios or -éhios) and others for which 
a whole string of interpretations has been suggested (as ko-ro = 
K@Xos, xoiAos, x@Aos, xoipos, KoAAos, to mention a particularly bad 
ease). No distinction is made in the statistics between items to 
which actually attested Greek names presumably correspond (about 
20 percent of the names on the first 100 pages of the initial list) 
and others for which a Greek match had to be constructed from 
Greek morphemes (about 39 percent). 

Little restraint is shown in the selection of Greek vocabulary items 
used in such reconstruction of names. At times one cannot help 
being under the impression that anything attested anywhere in 
Greek texts or glossaries qualifies as a constituent of a Mycenaean 
name—Sifa: até. Adkwves Hesych. just as much as «Bos Aristot., 
H. A. ‘long-tailed ape’ (one wonders on what occasion a name 
KyBvyévera should have been bestowed upon the lucky bearer). 

What may, in all probability, be just spelling deficiencies is used 
by the author as grounds to argue for a rather surprising type of 
name, viz., name of person matching in form, but derived from, 
name of place. To be sure, such a Nolde or Hamsun type of name 
does occur in some languages, but the Greek evidence offered is 
insufficient—the material adduced is an assortment of eponymic 
heroes invented to suit a place-name (Kaos, ef. p. 220), regions 
named after their inhabitants and not vice-versa (Kpjres), chance 
agreements (Ilapvacads 76 yévos Svpos, ef. p. 184), and a few cases 
where both place and person may have been named after something 
else (PdAavOos?). 

Regrettable as that may be in view of the antiquity of our texts, 
the material is certainly too ambiguous to warrant even speculations 
about the possibility of identifying proper names with lexical items 
presumably no longer present in Greek as known to us from later 
sources (pp. 177-8). 

The chief merits of the book lie in its diligently compiled lists, 
both of the names as formal entities and of their constituent morpho- 
logical elements as seen by the author. A discriminating user will 
refer to these indices to his advantage, just as certain points of 
detail deserve to be lifted from a context which cannot be accepted 
as a whole: I find, for instance, the observation (p. 231) most in- 
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triguing that no names containing fzzos have been found: it seems 
to go very well with peculiarities in the style of Horse ideograms, 
which have been taken to point to an introduction of horses later 
than the development of the basic sign inventory; if a conclusion 
can be drawn at all from the apparent absence of izzos-names, it 
might be to the effect that the import was too recent to affect a 
basically conservative naming system. 

The book presents, in the tradition of Scandinavian doctoral theses, 
an enormous amount of painstaking work; one cannot but feel regret 
that shortcomings in material available and in theory applied pre- 
vented the work from becoming a successful enterprise. 


WERNER WINTER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


Francesco DreLua Corte. Suetonio: Eques Romanus. Milan-Varese, 
Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino, 1958. Pp. 231. (Biblioteca Storica 
Universitaria, Serie II: Monografie, Vol. VIII.) 


There has been no full length study of Suetonius since A. Macé’s 
Essai sur Suétone (Paris, 1900). Moreover there is not in print at 
the present any complete edition of the Suetonian corpus. Teubner 
announces for 1958 a reprint of Ihm’s ed. ster. minor of 1933 and 
without a date an edition of the de Grammaticis et Rhetoribus by 
Brugnoli, to replace the long out of print edition by Roth (latest ed. 
1924). The Vitae Caesarum are available in text and English trans- 
lation by J. C. Rolfe in the Loeb Classical Library (1914 and later 
reprints) and in text and French translation by H. Ailloud in the 
Budé series (1931/2, reprint 1954). During the past fifty years, 
the individual Lives of the Caesars have been edited by various 
scholars. Recently, Italian scholars have edited what survives from 
the de Viris Illustribus. C. Bione published a text and commentary 
on the de Grammaticis et Rhetoribus (Palermo, ed. 2, 1941), which 
supplies the lack occasioned when R. P. Robinson’s edition (Paris, 
1925) went out of print. A. Rostagni has done the same for the 
de Poetis e biografi minori (Turin, 1944) and E. Paratore criticized 
this in his Una nuova ricostruzione del “de Poetis” di Suetonio 
(Bari, ed. 2, 1950). 

Two recent studies deal with Suetonius as a writer: Paratore’s 
pupil G. D’Anna in his L’idee letterarie di Suetonio (Florence, 
1954) and W. Steidle in his Sueton und die antike Biographie 
(Munich, 1951). These suggest the desirability of a general re- 
consideration of ancient biography. FF. Leo’s long standard Die 
griechische-rémische Biographie usw. was published in 1901 and 
D. R. Stuart’s Sather Lectures on Epochs in Greek and Roman 
Biography in 1928. Even G. Misch’s A History of Autobiography 
in Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass., 1951) is translated from the third 
edition (1949/50) of his German book first published in 1907. 

Professor Della Corte has been recalling our attention to some 
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of the secondary figures in Latin literature, among them Cato the 
Censor (Turin, 1949), Plautus (Genoa, 1952), and Varro (Genoa, 
1954). Thus his book on Suetonius both continues this interest and 
also fills the need for a reappraisal of the author. He begins with 
a chapter on the life of Suetonius which, as the title of the book 
suggests, sets the tone of the whole work by emphasizing his career 
in the equestrian civil service. Our knowledge of his career has 
been enlarged by a fragmentary inscription from Hippo Regius 
which E. Maree and H. G. Pflaum edited with restorations and dis- 
cussion in Comptes Rendus de V Acad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres 
for 1952, pp. 76-85. This shows that Suetonius had been a studiis 
and a bybliothecis (thus) before he became ab epistulis under the 
patronage of the praetorian praefect Septicius Clarus, in whose 
downfall he shared in 122. Della Corte follows Pflaum in regarding 
all three posts as equestrian procuratorships (antedating as such 
the putative reform of the imperial household bureaucracy by 
Hadrian) which ranked their holder as a ducenarius and entitled 
him to sit on the imperial consilium. Thus when Suetonius turned 
down the military command secured for him by Pliny from Trajan, 
he was not relegated to a life of scholarly research as a lesser 
member of Pliny’s literary circle but rose to importance in the 
imperial administration and therefore spoke for the new equestrian 
bureaucracy which was taking over direction of the empire from 
the increasingly disinterested senatorial class. 


Although Suetonius wrote under the literary influence of Cicero— 
and who (except Tacitus) could avoid this in a generation brought 
up by Quintilian?—his political sympathies as an imperial fune- 
tionary lay with Caesar, the paragon of executive efficiency. The 
third chapter on “ La religio dei Cesari”’ moves out from Suetonius’ 
own interest in religion and superstition to a general consideration 
of the attitudes of the successive emperors towards these subjects. 
But Della Corte resumes his main theme in three chapters which 
show that while Suetonius was conscious of the ideals of government 
expressed by Pliny in his Panegyric, nevertheless he separated him- 
self both from Pliny and from Tacitus and Plutarch, all of whom 
reflect the aristocratic and traditional sentiments of the senatorial 
class. In part this difference derives from Suetonius’ own personality 
and scholarly interests, those of “il memoralista e l’antiquario” 
who, like Pliny the Elder before him, composed a mosaic of detail 
and quotation drawn from documentary sourees rather than weaving 
a broad tapestry in his own coloring. Much more, however, Sue- 
tonius gave expression to “la mentalita del ceto equestre” which 
was interested in personalities, court gossip, and administration and 
not in the grand themes of war and politics. According to Della 
Corte, Suetonius introduced a new technique of biography which 
was imitated, though less successfully, by such writers as those 
preserved in the Historia Augusta and which continued to dominate 
biography in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

Della Corte’s concentration on Suetonius’ “ equestrianism ” seems 
exaggerated. Granted that he often mentions the equestrian class 
and such equestrian officials as the praetorian praefects, he was 
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equally concerned with the senators and with their treatment by 
different emperors. Moreover this study shares a fault not uncom- 
mon in recent Italian scholarly publication, of blowing up an article 
or a monograph into a book by ranging far afield from the central 
theme, as does Della Corte in the chapter on the religion of the 
Caesars. Nevertheless, this work is readable, balanced, and ad- 
mirably supported by citation of source material. The omission of 
any discussion of purely literary matters is understandable since 
D’Anna’s book is so recent; the two together afford an excellent 
introduction to Suetonius as a person and as a writer. 


Mason HAMMOND. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Erno Mrxxora. Die Konzessivitiat bei Livius mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der ersten und fiinften Dekade. Kine syntaktisch- 
stilistische Untersuchung. Helsinki, Akateeminen Kirjakauppa; 
Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz, 1957. Pp. 181. (Annales 
Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, Tom. 107,1.) 


This is an exhaustive monograph on the various grammatical forms 
used to express concession in the first and fifth decades of Livy’s 
Ab urbe condita. The author’s first concern, in the absence of 
previous studies “mit systematischer Hinteilung und konzessiver 
Terminologie” (p. 6), was the establishment of appropriate eate- 
gories and a vocabulary to identify them. This task he undertakes 
in his first chapter (pp. 11-38), in which he discusses the concept 
of concession and the essential components by which it is linguis- 
tically expressed (protasis and apodosis) ; divides into ten eategories 
(“ Formen der Konzessivitit ”) the grammatical means whereby the 
relationship between these two components is indicated; further 
identifies the nature of the “antithesis” inherent in concessive 
thought by setting up and labeling three groups of words and 
phrases (“ Strukturworter”) that mark these antitheses; and finally 
analyzes the concessive thought-content (“ Antinomie”) into two 
main groups and fourteen sub-groups, again characterized by re- 
curring words and phrases (this time ealled ‘“ Materialworter”’). 
The second chapter (pp. 39-143) lists and groups 1266 instances 
of concession from the first and fifth decades (Chapter I presented 
35 others, identified by Roman instead of Arabic numerals, as are 
those in Chapter II), arranged within each of the ten form ecate- 
gories according to the nature of the antithesis involved, the perti- 
nent antinomy being in each instance also indicated. Important 
examples are quoted in full, a laudable practice; occasionally, a 
quotation is inadequately presented for the purpose (e.g., p. 119, 
Ex. 847, and p. 141, Ex. 1240). There is an abundance of eross- 
references. These listings are followed by a brief chapter of sum- 
mary and conclusions (pp. 144-8), statistical tables of occurrences 
and frequencies (pp. 149-52), a list of the concessions by books 
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(pp. 153-62), various indices (of the Livian passages, in all decades, 
referred to other than the 1266 plus 35 examples of concession; of 
other authors, both ancient and modern combined; of grammatical 
and stylistic terms; and of Latin and Greek words, labeled as to 
type, with “ Lieblingsausdriicke ” of Livy expressly noted) (pp. 163- 
75); an indispensable table of the copiously used abbreviations (pp. 
176-7) ; and three pages of bibliography, including editions used. 
This unavoidably lengthy and probably inadequate description 
may give a hint of the painstaking work that the author has devoted 
to his project. In this reviewer’s mind the question kept arising: 
“Was it worth it?” After all the labor of discovering—and perhaps 
inventing—numerous ways of grouping different kinds of concessive 
thought, of creating an abstruse technical jargon to identify them, 
and then of carefully labeling each example from several points of 
view, the end results seem meager. Livy used explicit concessions 
(limited to phrases and clauses introduced by quamquam, quamvis, 
etsi, etiamsi, and tametsi) rarely (1 per 7 Teubner pages) as com- 
pared with Cicero (1 per 14% pages). These explicit concessions, 
however, form only 7.7% of the 1822 examples found by the author, 
the others being implicit, i.e., the existence of these concessions 
depends on the acuity of the reader’s—or scholar’s—perception. 
There are fewer concessions in the fifth decade (167.6 per 100 pages) 
than in the first (243 per 100 pages), a diminution which the author 
finds only natural, “ wenn man die Verarmung und Schematisierung 
des Sprachgewandes der V. Dekade beriicksichtigt, die oft die Dinge 
in der Art einer trockenen Chronik darstellt, wobei nur gelegentlich 
noch der stilistische und lexikalische Reichtum der I. Dekade, die 
lactea ubertas, hervorbricht ” (p. 145). I quote this statement in 
full not because I agree with it but as an example of the author’s 
occasional irresponsible conclusions. (On p. 75 he refers to “ein 
Ermiiden der stilistischen Anstrengungen des Schriftstellers ”— 
perhaps we, and Livy, should be thankful that what Livy wrote 
after he completed this jejune fifth decade has perished as totally 
as it has.) To resume the results of the study: about half the total 
number of concessions is formed by those labeled “ adjunctive ” and 
“reversive ’; the order of frequency of the other eight being “ so- 
ciative,’ “limitative,” “conditional,” permissive,” “ temporal,” 
“responsive,” ‘“ comparative,” and “ reservative””—for the distine- 
tions among these the monograph itself must be studied. Concessions 
occur much more frequently in oratio recta and obliqua (404.7 and 
400 per 100 pages) than in narratio (166.1 per 100 pages). Con- 
cessions in narratio are largely explicit, those in speech, direct or 
indirect, more often implicit. Livy’s concessional syntax is not 
essentially different from that of his predecessors (an important 
confirmation for those who deny the existence of “ Silver Latinity ” 
in Livy). On the other hand, Livy’s stylistie skill in handling the 
implicit forms of concessive language (“das gleitende Aneinander- 
fiigen der verschiedenen Erzihlweisen,” “die plastische, oft archi- 
tektonische Anwendung konzessiver Formen,” p. 147) indicates his 
importance in the development of Latin prose (a statement hardly 
justified in the absence of similar studies for other writers—as the 
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author himself indicates). The relative frequency of the various 
antinomies gives a definite picture of the historian’s personality; 
here I cannot follow the author at all. Many of these antinomies 
are less than obvious: “ catastative,” “sensive,” “ facultative,” 
“ mutative,” “simulative”; where the identity of the antinomy is 
more clearly perceptible (e.g., the “ausive” antinomy deals with 
bravery regardless of circumstances; the “dignitative” indicates 
the contrast between a person’s dignitas and what actually occurs 
to him; the “ justo-sacral ” concerns contrasts involving sacred and 
human law; the “alogical ” expresses the irrationality of an oceur- 
rence), little seems to be gained by determining that this one or 
that is more or less frequent. The author indeed tries to draw broad 
conclusions; their value, however, is more than doubtful, as when 
he says of the “alogical ” antinomy: “. . . ihre geringe Frequenz 
deutet vielleicht auf den fiir den Roémer charakteristischen Anti- 
Intellektualismus hin” (p. 148). Despite these criticisms, the 
avowed purposes (p. 5) of the monograph may certainly be said to 
have been accomplished: to give “ein Bild von der livianischen 
Konzessivitait ”; to determine “ Unterschiede in der Darstellung ” in 
narration and speeches; and to determine ‘“ Unterschiede innerhalb 
der livianischen Konzessivitit und eventuell eine Entwicklung der- 
selben.” 

The author’s thorough familiarity with his text, as well as his 
soundly conservative attitude toward the MS tradition, occasions 
numerous excellent, though sometimes gratuitous, critical remarks, 
usually in the footnotes: e.g., 3 on p. 49 (on XLV, 19,9), 1 on p. 
60 (on XLIV, 24,5), 3 on p. 96 (on V, 54, 2-3), and 4 on p. 117 
(on XLV, 22,5), as well as some model discussions of grammatical 
points, as in the demonstration that in Livy quamquam is used 
exclusively with the indicative, all instances of the subjunctive with 
this conjunction being attributable to subordination (pp. 103-4), or 
in the analysis of the restrictive use of certe (p. 133). His com- 
parisons of Livian usage with that of other Latin authors and with 
Greek idiom are also helpful, as is his occasional correcting of prede- 
cessors such as Steele. Interesting, too, are the frequent reminders 
of Livy’s use of stylistic devices such as chiasmus and alliteration, 
though they are usually irrelevant to the author’s main purposes. 
Such side remarks are frequent throughout, e.g., on the use of 
proceres (p. 47) or on adverbs in -im (p. 56, n. 2). 

Errors are, perhaps, unavoidable in a study of this type; those 
noticed here, in both text and notes, are more numerous than one 
would expect in such a careful piece of work. Fortunately only a 
handful are misleading. More serious are the misstatement, at the 
top of p. 105, that “ quamquam zugunsten von quamvis gemieden 
wird,” which is in contradiction to the statistics presented on pp. 
101 and 104-5; and the strange inference in n. 3, p. 123, from Livy’s 
plain statement in IX, 17, 1-2, that his stylistic ideals included a 
“ Neigung zu Exkursen ” and a “ Bestreben, dem Leser zu gefallen.” 
The German, a translation from the author’s Finnish, is very good, 
though a few unidiomatic turns have crept in. 


KONRAD GRIES. 
QuuEeNns FLUSHING, N. Y. 
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G. Pire. Stoicisme et pédagogie: De Zénon 4 Marc-Auréle; De 
Sénéque 4 Montaigne et 4 J.-J. Rousseau. With a Preface by 
H.-I. Marrou. Liége, Editions Classiques, H. Dessain; Paris, 
Librairie Philosophique, J. Vrin, 1958. Pp. 219. 


Pire finds in Stoicism certain educational views and practices from 
which, he believes, modern educators could draw profit and inspira- 
tion. The Stoics, he says, looked upon education as a preparation 
for life and stressed those aspects of education that contribute to 
the moral character of the student. They recognized the importance 
of early childhood for later development; they rejected mere training 
of the memory and mere acquisition of information; they emphasized 
self-education and continued education throughout life; and they 
had the psychological insight that enabled them to adapt teaching 
methods to the individual differences among students. Pire’s account 
is in the usual chronological sequence, with due regard for successive 
modifications of Stoic doctrine. From the old Stoa he discusses 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus; from the middle Stoa, Crates, 
Panaetius, and Posidonius; from the late Stoa, Seneca, Epictetus, 
and Mareus Aurelius. His aim, as expressed in the Introduction, 
was to give a systematic account of all passages in Stoic texts 
bearing on education, but he has in fact omitted a number of im- 
portant sources, for example, Cicero, De Finibus, III, and the frag- 
ments of Musonius. The argument rests on a careful study of the 
ancient writers, though the author sometimes used antiquated edi- 
tions (listed in the bibliography, pp. 9-14) and was apparently 
unfamiliar with such comparatively recent items as Mette’s books 
on Crates and the article “ Poseidonios” by Reinhardt in R&.-E. 
Seneca emerges as the most enlightened of Stoie educators, and the 
influence of Seneca on Montaigne and Rousseau is cited as evidence 
of his lasting significance. The book concludes with a “ Synthése ” 
(pp. 199-215). 

In spite of Pire’s favorable account, there is something disap- 
pointing about the Stoic treatment of education. Much of what 
he praises in Seneca, for example, is by no means profound: the 
importance attached to reading, the remarks on physical exercise, 
the use of concrete examples, the establishment of a personal bond 
between teacher and student. To be sure, Seneca criticizes the edu- 
cational practices of his time, but the essence of his complaint is 
that some teachers neglect moral and philosophical values. Pire has 
made the mistake of commending the Stoies for taking a philosophical 
view of education, without fully appreciating what this particular 
philosophy does to education. Just as the Athenians (Diog. Laert., 
VII, 10) praised Zeno for teaching virtue and moderation, so Pire 
praises the Stoics for attacking the passions and the vices and pro- 
moting the virtues—but what else does any moralist do? What he 
has failed to point out with sufficient clarity is that the Stoics equate 
education with the pursuit of the Stoic philosophical ideal. The aim 
of education is the perfection of reason, as seen, for example, in the 
ideal of the sage. This perfection demands a mastery of Stoic logic, 
ethics, and physics. (Pire’s criticism of Epictetus, p. 140, for not 
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recognizing the possibility of attaining perfection apart from the 
study of philosophy is indicative of the inadequacy of his grasp of 
Stoicism.) The liberal arts have a precarious place in education, as 
they are defensible only to the extent that they also contribute to 
the perfection of reason. 

There is, moreover, a curious paradox in the relation of Stoic 
education to “life.” In so far as all right choices require judgment, 
and judgment requires reason, education, being the perfection of 
reason, is a preparation for life. But since the right use of reason 
is the only true good, and all else is indifferent, Stoic education has 
very little to say in specific terms about things to be pursued or 
avoided. The very universality of Stoicism prevents it from pointing 
to any one way of life, or, for that matter, any one act, as intrin- 
sically better than another. The conditions of individual existence 
are never the same for any two persons, and what is rational for 
one may be irrational for another. Education is directed toward 
what we have in common, our reason, and not toward our differences; 
therefore it is unable to tell us what choices to make. Ariston recog- 
nized this when he said that there is no reason to choose one thing 
rather than another (Cicero, De Fin., III, 50), and Herillus found 
himself in similar difficulty (Stoic. Vet. Frag., Vol. I, 411-17). The 
distinction between things preferred and things rejected and the 
separation of perfecta from media officia were probably designed 
to provide for the processes of reason a context in which to work; 
but the Stoics about whom we are best informed, Seneca, Epictetus, 
and Marcus Aurelius, made only limited use of these provisions. 

Another difficulty confronts the Stoies. If education aims at no 
particular way of life, but only at the cultivation of reason, and if 
all else—wealth, security, fame, pleasure, life itself—is indifferent, 
what inducement is there for the teacher to teach, that is, to concern 
himself with the perfection of any one’s reason other than his own? 
Cicero (De Fin., III, 65) says that we are “driven by nature” 
(tmpellimur . .. natura) to a desire to help each other by teaching; 
but as nature for the Stoics is reducible to reason, some sufficient 
ground is needed for the decision to teach. The solution is, ap- 
parently, that as reason is the same for all, each person seeks to 
assist in the perfection of reason everywhere, as he has no way of 
distinguishing his own good from the good of others. 

Because he did not make a thorough scrutiny of the theoretical 
basis of Stoic education, Pire’s account is rather superficial. The 
statement that education is a preparation for life is meaningful only 
in terms of a clear conception of the nature of the good life and of 
the means of securing it. The emphasis on self-education becomes 
understandable when we note that the Stoics imposed on themselves 
the duty of perfecting all men’s reason, including their own. The 
requirement that the student exercise his own judgment is no longer 
remarkable when we recognize that the end of Stoic education is 
the perfection of reason. The intellectualism for which Pire ecen- 
sures some of the Stoics is the inevitable outcome of their rationalism. 
Pire’s book, then, is valuable as a collection of materials on Stoic 
pedagogy, but it fails to account for the distinctive character that 
these materials exhibit. 

De Lacy. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
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